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Chronicle 


Home News.—The outstanding news feature of the 
week was the reply of Governor Smith, released by the 
Atlantic Monthly. The Governor’s letter was transmitted 
G by the Associated Press, and was pub- 

overnor 
Smith’s lished in its entirety by all the chief 
Reply newspapers of the country. The conclud- 
ing paragraphs are as follows: 

I summarize my creed as an American Catholic: 

I believe in the worship of God according to the faith and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic Church. I recognize no power in 
the institutions of my Church to interfere with the operation of 
the Constitution of the United States, or the enforcement of the 
law of the land. 

I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for all men and 
in equality of all churches, sects and all beliefs before the law 
as a matter of right and not as a matter of favor. 

I believe in the absolute separation of Church and State and 
in the strict enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

I belief that no tribunal of any church has any power to make 
any decree of any force in the law of the land other than to es- 
tablish the status of its own communicants within its own church. 

I believe in the support of the public school as one of the 
cornerstones of American liberty I believe in the right of every 
parent to choose whether his child shall be educated in the public 
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school, or in a religious school supported by those of his own 
faith. 

I believe in the principle of non-interference by this country in 
the internal affairs of other nations, and that we should stand 
steadfastly against any such interference by whomsoever it should 
be urged. 

And I believe in the common brotherhood of man under the 
common fatherhood of God. 

In this spirit I join with fellow-Americans of all creeds in a 
fervent prayer that never again in this land will any public ser- 
vant be challenged because of the faith in which he has tried to 
walk humbly with his God. 

The statement created widespread interest and evoked 
much favorable comment even from sources not in sym- 


pathy with Mr. Smith’s political party. 


According to a report issued by the Associated Press 
about 100 persons lost their lives in cyclonic storms in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Arkansas and Missouri. In 
Flood the Mississippi Valley the floods contin- 
and ued to lay waste great tracts of territory 
Cyclone and by April 22, more than 100,000 peo- 
ple had been made homeless. Diseases of various kinds 
invaded the refugee camps, and in some of the cities 
threatened by the rising streams, the situation was made 
more serious by the breaking down of the supplies for 
drinking-water. 


Austria.—A number of events, such as the recent 
International Fair at Vienna, were inaugurated during 
the past weeks with the hope of drawing visitors to Aus- 
tria. It was hoped that by the increased 
purchases the great suffering due to un- 
employment might be somewhat lessened. 
In comformity with this same movement was the plan 
of the Austrian industrialist, Arthur Krupp, owner of the 
Berndorff ironworks, who proposed to build numerous 
hotels in various parts of Austria, each to accommodate 
250 persons. They were to be surrounded by parks, 
golf links and equestrian roads. Every room was to have 
its own bath, while thirty shillings, the equivalent of about 
four American dollars, would pay for room, board and 
tips per day. An English financial group was also sup- 
porting this plan. If successfully carried out it is likely 
that unemployment will thus be somewhat lessened, but 
the evil is too wide-spread to be met effectively under ex- 
isting circumstances. Naturally the Socialists have made 
the most of the discontent and suffering throughout the 
country. Vienna was literally plastered over with So- 
cialist placards in anticipation of the election. The work 
was done at night time by young men, guarded by 
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armed partisans. Citizens did not dare to save their own 
premises from defacement. “ We are out for the whole,” 
ran the posters. “Everything depends on the elections.” 
Of this the country was well aware. 


China.—Some sporadic fighting between the Nation- 
alists and the Northerners occurred but none of the en- 
gagements were of moment. The important features in 
the general situation were the sending by 
Eugene Chen of a reply to the five Pow- 
ers disavowing Nationalist responsibility 
for the Nanking outrages, though offering compensation 
for the raids on the consulates and proposing the forma- 
tion of an international commission to investigate the 
affair, and, secondly, the break in the Nationalist party 
between the moderates and the radicals. General Chiang 
Kai-skek set up an incomplete Government at Nanking 
which inaugurated an active anti-Red program. Raids 
were frequent; many Red leaders were executed and 
many more jailed. Notice was served on Hankow de- 
manding the expulsion of M. Borodin, the Russian adviser 
to the Hankow officials. At the same time the Central 
Executive Committee at Hankow declared war on Chi- 
ang and the so-called Christian General Feng Yu-hsiang 
was appointed in command in his stead. Feng’s record 
shows him to have betrayed General Wu Pei-fu, then 
turned against his ally, Chang Tso-lin, and after a defeat 
to have gone to Moscow, returned to Northern Shansi, 
reorganized his forces with Russian help and lately to 
have been threatening Peking. The political situation 
became in consequence difficult of interpretation. It 
was assumed that the apparent split among the National- 
ists was merely a tactical maneuver to entangle the deal- 
ings of the Powers with the Nationalists. The reactions 
of the Powers to Eugene Chen’s disavowal of blame were 
not published but it was rumored that another note would 
be sent to the Cantonese briefer but stronger than the 
former. Meanwhile from a social view point the country 
was chaotic. Chiang’s Red raids put an end to the gen- 
eral strike and there was little trouble in consequence 
in Shanghai. In Hankow however, 200,000 remained 
out of work because both native and foreign industries 
were crippled. 


Chaotic 
Condition 


Egypt.—Following adverse criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s policy evidenced in the discussion of the Parlia- 
mentary Finance Commission on the budget, the Ministry 
resigned. The Chamber had rejected a 
motion thanking the Government for sup- 
port of the Misr Bank, which is purely 
an Egyptian institution, in its efforts to develop Egyptian 
industries. This was regarded as a vote of no confidence 
and Premier Adly Pasha announced the decision of the 
Cabinet to offer its resignation to the King. In view of 
the reason given the Government’s action surprised the 
Chamber. However, it had been evident for some time 
that Adly Pasha was discontented with holding a balance 
between Extremists and Moderates. Subsequently efforts 


Cabinet 
Crisis 
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were made to have the Premier reconsider his move as 
the King had not accepted the resignation and the Min- 
istry’s action pleased nobody. Even the Deputies who 
were primarily responsible for the situation since their 
criticizing tactics of the Cabinet on every minor point 
have been exasperating, feared the outcome because of 
the practical impossibility of finding a successor in the 
Premiership. This indicated that the crisis was likely to 
be protracted. 


Greece.—Dissatisfaction over the failure of Parlia- 
ment to complete the revision of a constitutional charter 
before Easter and over the delay of the coalition Cabinet 
to settle outstanding problems occasioned 


President : i a 
Tenders the resignation on April 19, of President 
Resiguaticn Kondouriotis. At the request, however, 


of Premier Kondylis, who emphasized the danger that 
might follow should Kondouriotis actually give up his 
office, he agreed to carry on provisionally until fear of 
a crisis would pass. It will be recalled that the President 
assumed office last summer after Kondylis had carried 
out a coup against General Pangalos, the Dictator. Kon- 
dylis claimed that Kondouriotis was the lawful President 
as he was serving as provisional head of the Republic 
when Pangalos deposed the Government in June, 1925. 


Ireland.—The new Currency Bill had its first read- 
ing in the Dail and was made available to the public. The 
Bill consists of seven parts and includes sixty-three sec- 
tions. It defines that the standard unit of 
value in the Saorstat Eireann shall be 
the Saorstat gold pound. It authorizes 
the issue of gold coinage and the assaying and conversion 
of gold bullion into standard coins. Part III of the Bill 
provides for the constitution of a permanent Currency 
Commission consisting of seven members, with which shall 
be associated certain shareholding banks, as defined in the 
following Part. This Commission is empowered to con- 
duct investigations and supervision of those concerns which 
carry on a banking business in the Free State. Another 
of its powers is that of issuing notes ranging from ten 
shillings to one hundred pounds which are to be recognized 
as legal tender. It has jurisdiction over the management 
and control of the issue and of the redemption of the 
currency notes. After an assigned date, the issue of bank 
notes by individual banks is to be terminated and in their 
stead will be substituted the consolidated bank note. The 
Currency Bill is another step forward in the program of 
Irish nationalization. 


Currency 
Bill 


Japan.—Baron Tanaka was appointed Premier to 
succeed Premier Wakatsuki. The latter with his Cabinet re- 
signed on April 17, following the Privy Council’s rejection 
of their plan to aid the failing Taiwan 
(Formosa) Bank. The crisis came as 
the culmination of the situation occa- 


Fiscal Crisis 
Overturns 
Cabinet 


sioned by the failure on April 5, of Suzuki and Company, 
exporters, manufacturers and ship-owners with liabili- 
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ties of about $250,000,000. The company had never been 
able to recoup their 1923 earthquake losses. The Bank 
of Formosa, a semi-government institution was the prin- 
cipal creditor of Suzuki. The Cabinet plan was to ad- 
vance some $97,000,000 to insure its carrying on. Not 
wishing either to summon a special session of the Diet 
to effect this or to use funds at its disposal and apply to 
the Legislature later for approval, it elected to seek an 
imperial ordinance, an extraordinary measure. This 
threw the decision automatically into the hands of the 
Privy Council which in Japan is entrusted with advising 
the Emperor in matters wherein it is not desirable to 
give the Executive Government a wholly free hand. Much 
to the Government’s surprise the Council rejected the 
proposition on constitutional grounds and because the 
ordinary methods of meeting the situation had not been 
employed. In consequence the Cabinet had to resign. 
The naming of Tanaka heartened the country in its econ- 
omic difficulties. He is a protegé of the late Marquis Ito 
and served as Minister of War in the Takahashi and 
Yamamoto Cabinets, being in office during the conquest 
and annexation of Korea. Politically he has been a 
stormy petrel and leader of the Opposition (Seiyukai) 
party. Though this has been gaining power it was not 
anticipated that the promotion of Tanaka to the Premier- 
ship would seriously affect the political and especially the 
international situation. Temporarily, at least, Tanaka will 
also hold the Foreign Office portfolio. 


Announcement was made that the Holy See had ap- 
pointed to the Archbishopric of Tokyo the Most Rev. 
Alexius Chambon, as successor to Msgr. Rey who re- 

signed last year. The new Archbishop 
aie was born in the Diocese of Clermont in 

1875 and entered the seminary of the 
Foreign Missions Society in 1899. The following year 
he went to Japan. During 1920-1922 he was secretary 
to Msgr. Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to Japan 
and now filling the same office to the United States. Sub- 
sequently Msgr. Chambon was nominated to represent 
the Japanese missions on the Central Council of the So- 
ciety of Foreign Missions in Paris where he became the 
Council’s general secretary. 


Jugoslavia—A new Coalition Cabinet was formed 
in Belgrade. All parties, excepting Raditch’s Croatian fol- 
lowing, were included. Less than twenty-four hours 
after the resignation of the Uzunovitch 
Cabinet the new Ministry, headed by Vel- 
ja Voukitchevitch, took over the reins of 
Government. The present Premier had held the portfolio 
of Minister of Edtication in the preceding Cabinet. His 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. V. Marinkovitch, had 
occupied the same position in an earlier Cabinet. Since 
Radicals, Peasants and Democrats are all in the new Coali- 
tion the Government is not likely to meet with any dan- 
gerous resistance in the Skupshtina which meets next 
month. 


Coalition 
Cabinet 
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A particular reason for strengthening the Cabinet was 
to enable it to face the Italian situation with a consistent 
policy. A new crisis threatened to flare up when, after a 
silence of several weeks, the Giornale 
d'Italia, suddenly began again its publica- 
tion of reports concerning the alleged 
Jugoslav military preparations along the Albanian border. 
All these statements were met at Belgrade with a flat de- 
nial. Jugoslavia, in particular, called attention to the 
offer she had made to Italy that her Albanian border be 
inspected by an Allied military commission. Italy had re- 
fused to accept this offer. On the other hand she had 
made direct communications impossible, it was claimed, 
owing to Mussolini’s pronouncement that the treaty of 
Tirana must not be mentioned in any such negotiations, 
since Italy had pledged herself to protect the present 
Albanian Government. The Jugoslavs retorted that this 
very treaty was the pivotal question under consideration. 
They denied that the treaty of Tirana was a private doc- 
ument affecting only Albania and Italy and proposed to 
take the entire matter to the League of Nations. 


Italo- 
Jugoslav 
Controversy 


Mexico.—Holy Week and Eastertide saw the nation- 
al situation aggravated from almost every angle. Though 
there were edifying manifestations of private devotion 

in the country Catholics suffered keenly 
be illite from the absence of services in the 

churches. Under pretext of their im- 
plication in the revolt there was no let-up in the Govern- 
ment’s oppression of the clergy. In the Federal district 
the Bishops and many of the priests remained virtual 
prisoners. At Tenancinga, Father Vicente Lopez was 
arrested and executed, following an engagement there 
between the rebels and Federal troops. Near Puenta 
de Ixtla, Father David Uribe was found stabbed to death. 
While no official report of his case was available it was 
said that he was killed because of his connection with the 
rebel movement. Messages from San Luis Potosi stated 
that Father Jesus Orizco of Villa Arriaga had been jailed 
on a charge of sedition. 


Despite official reports from Government sources of 
important victories over the rebels of the capture and 
summary execution of many of their leaders, of the 

crushing of the rebellion in various quar- 
Sie ters, serious and repeated outbreaks in 

Jalisco, Michoacan, Vera Cruz, Guana- 
juato, Oaxaco, Colima, Guerrero and elsewhere generally, 
occasioned grave doubts of the truthfulness of the Gov- 
ernments announcements. The strength of. the rebels did 
not appear diminished in the least, whatever may have 
been the reverses they met. LEverywhere they seemed to 
be making gains and reports persisted that Federal soldiers 
were deserting to them. The worst defeat of the Gov- 
ernment was encountered on April 20, when the entire 
military escort of the Guadalajara-Mexico City train, 
some fifty-two Federal soldiers, met death in a raid on 
a train near Limon. The rebels had made threats that 
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after Easter they would wreck trains to prevent the Gov- 
ernment using the railways in transporting troops. Off- 
cial highly colored accounts from Government headquar- 
ters charged the outlaws with savagely attacking the pas- 
sengers as well as the soldiers and soaking the coaches 
with oil and firing them. Following the attack Calles 
and his officials did not hesitate at once to attribute it to 
“a group of bandits organized by the Catholic episcopate 
and personally directed by three priests named Vega, 
Pedroza and Angulo.” As usual no convincing evidence 
for this assertion was presented to the public. The Mex- 
ican Episcopate emphatically denied any connection with 
the hold-up. The Apostolic Delegate in Washington 
reiterated this denial. Subsequently, Archbishop Mora y 
del Rio and five other members of the Mexican hierarchy 
were summarily expelled from the country. The perse- 
cution has increased in bitterness in other respects. 


Press dispatches on April 15, created a first class 
political sensation by announcing that the Governor of 
Chihuahua, Jesus Antonio Almeida, along with Sorocco 
Garcia, the Mayor of Chihuahua, had 


The P 
Chihuahua taken the field against Calles. It could 
Incident 


not be clearly ascertained whether the 
movement was merely a local row between the Governor 
and some of his political opponents or a real rebellion. 
President Calles affected to interpret it as something 
merely local and in a letter to the Chihuahua Legislature 
which had been summoned in extraordinary session to 
appoint a successor to Almeida, urged them to effect a 
reconciliation among the disputants. Notwithstanding the 
President’s message, however, the Legislators impeached 
Almeida and named Manuel Mascarefias, Jr., Collector 
of Customs in Juarez, Provisional Governor. 


Nicaragua.—Holy Week observances effected a 
truce in the fighting though neither the Government forces 
nor the Liberals were idle. Reports stated that Conser- 
vatives had surrounded about 400 Liberal 
soldiers, apparently well-armed and for- 
tified on hills a mile north of Boaco; 
also that on April 20, General Cruz Hertado with 300 
men successfully ambushed the Liberal General Escamil- 
la, commanding 350 men, in the vicinity of Muy Muy. 
The Conservatives claimed to have killed many of the 
enemy and to have captured much ammunition with few 
losses on their own side. 


Army 
Maneuvers 


On April 17, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, former American 
Secretary of War, arrived at Managua, to observe the 
national situation as the personal representative of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. His coming and his mis- 
sion were both considered significant by 
the Government and the Conservatives, 
though in a statement to the press he announced that little 
news would develop locally from his visit as all his obser- 
vations would be reported to the State Department in 
Washington. He was met on his arrival by representa- 
tives of the President with whom he had a conference the 
following day, by Mr. Charles C. Eberhardt, the Amer- 


Stimson’s 
Visit 
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ican Minister, and by Admiral Latimer. Mr. Stimson 
expressed himself as ready to study the entire situation 
impartially and to listen to expressions and suggestions 
from any responsible persons, no matter to which faction 
they belonged. While not suggesting any overtures for 
conferences with the Liberals he manifested that if Dr. 
Sacasa, the Liberal President, or his Chief of Staff, 
General Moncada, wished to communicate with him he 
would be accessible. Simultaneously with Mr. Stimson’s 
coming, Admiral Latimer announced that the inland city 
of Matagalpa would be considered a neutral zone. Fight- 
ing within 2,000 yards of the boundary of the zone and 
the presence of armed troops within the area were for- 
bidden. Defying these orders a band of Reds was fired 
upon by American blue-jackets on April 20; after a brief 
engagement they retreated leaving three dead. 


Russia.—That Communism was facing a crisis as a 
practicable plan was indicated recently by Joseph Stalin, 
in the following declaration: ‘‘ Without a reduction in 
the prices of manufactured goods we 
cannot maintain the connection between 
the proletariat and the peasants, between 
industry and agriculture, which forms the basis of the 
proletarian dictatorship in our country.” Hence the suc- 
cess or failure of the Bolshevist experiment hangs upon 
their success in maintaining a sufficiently low cost of in- 
dustrial products. Nevertheless the Moscow J/zvestia 
stated on April 5, that the cost of manufactured goods to 
the peasants was augmented by 11.5 per cent as com- 
pared with a year ago. Instead of a reduction of 5 per 
cent in the cost of coal production, as ordered by the 
Supreme Council of National Economy the costs were 
increased ; instead of a reduction of 8 per cent in iron 
ore and matches the costs increased 10 per cent and 11.5 
per cent respectively, and so on. 


War of 
Prices 





One of the really notable articles of the season 
was that of Grace Hausmann Sherwood on “ The 
Catholic Laywoman’s Point of View,” published 
in the March issue of Scribner’s Magazine. Such 
interest did it create that it is now nearly impos- 
sible to obtain a copy of the magazine. Mrs. 
Sherwood will contribute an equally significant 
article, entitled “Woman and the Catholic 
Church,” to the next issue of AMERICA. 

Charles Phillips, well known as a journalist and 
novelist, at present a professor at Notre Dame, 
has been lecturing and debating on the Mexican 
situation during the past winter. In “ Debating 
the Mexican Question,” to be published next 
week, he writes delightfully of his experiences 
with his opponents and his audiences. 

Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., will* continue the 
series on Houses of Retreats with a description 
of the retreat work at Techny, Illinois. 

Among the other contributions will be John 
Stuart’s impressions of “ Revolt in the Desert,” 
by the mysterious T. E. Lawrence. Mr. Stuart 
describes an interview he had with the “ Wrecker 
of Engines.” 
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Governor Smith’s Reply 


O N April 18, the Atlantic Monthly released to the 
press the complete text of Governor Smith’s reply 
to Mr. Charles C. Marshall. The expectation of thousands 
who have followed the career of the Governor from the 
parish school of St. James and the fish markets of Fulton 
Street to his present exalted position, has been more than 
met. The answer is like himself: manly, straightforward, 
and utterly fearless. 

Brushing all irrelevant issues aside, the Governor goes 
straight to the heart of this factitious controversy. “ Tak- 
ing your letter as a whole, and reducing it to common- 
place English,” he writes, “you imply that there is a 
conflict between religious loyalty to the Catholic Faith and 
patriotic loyalty to the United States. 

“Everything that has happened to me during my long 
career leads me to know that no such thing as that is 
true. 

“T have taken an oath of office to this State nineteen 
times. Each time I swore to defend and maintain the 
Constitution of the United States. All of this represents 
a period of public service in elective office almost con- 
tinuous since 1903. 

“T have never known any conflict between my official 
duties and my religious belief. No such conflict could 
exist. 

“Certainly the people of this State recognize no such 
conflict. They have testified to my devotion to public 
duty by electing me to the highest office within their gift 
four times.” 

And this line of defense the Governor sustains by cit- 
ing facts that are wholly beyond question. 

Speaking generally, the response of the American press 
has been favorable to the Governor. “He has with clear 
and direct honesty,” writes the editor of the New York 
Times, “set his foot upon a hideous prejudice, a slimy 
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and un-American superstition which has been threatening 
to dominate our public life, but which after this will 


scarcely dare to raise its head in the open.” “A great 
document,” comments the editor of the New York Evening 
W orld, “‘ that can be marked even now as historic. In its 
force and simplicity, it is worthy of the man who wrote 
a” 

May his downright reply . .. go forth to the four corners of the 
land. May people of all faiths and creeds read it today in the 
spirit of this Christian Eastertide, remembering One who not only 
said, as the Governor reminds us, “ Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s,” but who also said, “ All ye are brethren.” May 
the old sidlakein rancor that has returned to plague the Nation 
die forthwith and be buried. 

It will never be revived, as it has never been initiated in 
this country, by Catholics. But, as the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch remarks: “On minds fixed in fear and distrust 
of Roman Catholicism, the letter will make no impression 
whatever.” No American journal of prominence, however, 
and with one exception, no public man has offered to sus- 
tain the claims originally made by Mr. Marshall. The one 
exception is the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin of Georgia. 


What Good Will It Do? 


AP? now that Governor Smith’s apologia has been 

filed in its proper place with our other great State 
documents, one may ask what is the use of all this con- 
troversy ? 

Touching the Governor and his fellow-Catholics, no 
question should ever have been raised. That much is 
plain. 

Here is a group of some twenty million Americans liv- 
ing, as their ancestors have done since the rise of the Re- 
public, in peace and harmony with their fellow-citizens. 
For more than a century and a quarter, they have borne 
their full share in the heat and labor of the day. Side by 
side with Americans of every religious affiliation, they 
have labored for the common welfare. They love their 
country. They prize its institutions. Their patriotism, 
founded on no passing emotion, is a duty taught in their 
pulpits and their schools, and inculcated by their religion. 
Their blood has crimsoned every battlefield of the 
Republic. 

Let these facts, and not words alone, proclaim their 
loyalty to the Constitution. 

In the years that have passed, Catholics have served 
their country in high political place. For nearly a third of 
its existence, two of them presided over the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Thousands have sat in the 
Governor’s chair, in the local legislatures, on the bench, 
State and Federal, in Congress. Since the Civil War, at 
least, everyone of these officials has sworn an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, and possibly 
more than once. In the course of his public life, Gov- 
ernor Smith has taken that oath nineteen times. 

Now comes one Charles C. Marshall to question, if not 
to assume, that there is something in the Catholic religion 
which makes loyalty to Church incompatible with loyalty 
to State. 
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In view of the history of Catholics in this country, the 
question is preposterous. But let that pass. 

Men like Chief Justices Taney and White of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, knew, as Governor 
Smith knows, the obligations which flow from their relig- 
ion. They also knew the obligations of the oath which 
they took when they assumed their high offices. Between 
the two they found no incompatibility whatever, because 
there is none. 

As a New York editor wisely remarked, the most fit- 
ting answer to Mr. Marshall’s charge is the fact that Al- 
fred E. Smith has sworn allegiance nineteen times to the 
Constitution. No one can rightly charge him with ignor- 
ance of his duties to the State, not even his political oppo- 
nents, or accuse him of infidelity to these duties. Alfred 
E. Smith’s fidelity to his conscience is a matter between 
himself and his God; but as far as one may judge, in a 
sphere in which judgment is always to some degree an 
unwarranted intrusion, the Governor of New York is one 
whose Catholic creed is mirrored in his life. Between his 
loyalty to his obligations as a Catholic and his loyalty to 
his duties as a public servant of the State, he knows, and 
every intelligent man knows, there neither is, nor can be, 
conflict. 


Dissipating Prejudice 


UT what of the larger issues of this now famous 
case’ Will the Governor’s answer bring conviction 
to the doubters? 

As a matter of plain fact, it has not convinced Mr. 
Marshall. Fair-minded men did not need the Governor’s 
answer. The mind darkened by ignorance or prejudice 
will not understand it. As far as conviction is concerned, 
little or none has been secured. 

It is this result, which has marked the close of so many 
similar controversies, that makes Catholics almost despair 
of the possibility of dissipating the appalling mass of 
religious hatred which, to our shame be it confessed, still 
lingers in this country. Thus a Southern journal while 
admitting that the Governor’s answer is “ clear ” and “ un- 
equivocal ” adds “and yet by a large, immovable element 
of Protestantism it will not be accepted as conclusive.” 
“There you have it,” comments the New York Times, 
“a confession of invincible prejudice.” Nearly twenty 
years ago, the late Cardinal Gibbons dealt with substan- 
tially the same charges as those preferred by Mr. Marshall 
in his famous article in the old North American Review. 
Manning and Newman had treated them in the days fol- 
lowing the decrees of the Vatican Council. If their gen- 
eration was impressed, the next apparently was not. The 
old story, first declaimed before Pilate, has been repeated 
so often throughout the ages that the refutation is almost 
the stock in trade of the controversialist. Yet, while their 
enemies rage, Catholics everywhere seem to meet no in- 
superable difficulty in giving to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar, without also transferring to Caesar what belongs 
to God alone. Because of the wise provisions of the Fed- 
eral and of practically every State Constitution, whatever 
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difficulty may spring up in this country can be solved. 

The future will be patterned by the past. “ When the 
skies fall, all the birds will be caught,” Frederick the 
Great once retorted to an adviser who could more readily 
conjure up difficulties than answers, “and when the 
world comes to an end we shall lose all our money.” No 
one can foretell what controversies may arise in centuries 
to come. But eschewing the folly of futile prophecy, we 
can get back to solid ground, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, to-wit, the loyalty of Catholics to all legitimate 
Government, taught by the Catholic Church as a duty tha. 
binds under pain of grave sin,‘on the one hand, and oi. 
the other the constitutional guarantees of the Federal and 
the State Governments. 

If we have found no conflict between our loyalty to God 
and our loyalty to the State since the first days of the 
Republic, it is reasonable to conclude that we shall en- 
counter none in the future. Mr. Marshall, Senator “ Tom” 
Heflin, the proprietors of the radio-station WHAP, and 
others of a like mind, may take their rest calmly and with- 
out fear. The Republic is safe! 


The Uses of Controversy 


ET we cannot think that this last ebullition of an 
ancient controversy is wholly without its uses. 

To bear witness to the truth is a task that always en- 
nobles. That the truth may be forthwith rejected, and 
the witness be made a martyr, is immaterial. But to bear 
witness is also a duty. Like goodness, truth must com- 
municate itself by a process in which we may take part. 
And to propagate the truth is often a duty imposed by 
charity to our fellow citizens, 

The man afflicted with hatred of his fellows because 
of their religion deserves our pity as completely as a 
patient afflicted with leprosy or blindness. Whatever we 
can do to strike the scales from his flesh or to open his 
eyes to the sunlight, should be regarded by Catholics as 
duty flowing from charity and occasionally from justice. 
The form which Catholic action will take must depend 
largely upon circumstances. Not infrequently silent bear- 
ing of injuries is the most eloquent argument to the truth 
which we can propose. Of all arguments the most power- 
ful is good example. The average citizen will not read 
the defenses prepared by the learned, or if he does, may 
find in them only new occasions for captious cavilling. 
He knows as well as we, that words are the easiest form 
of argument. But when our lives correspond to our pro- 
testations, our witness for the truth gains a thousand-fold 
in effectiveness. What the man in the street will think 
of the Catholic Church and her doctrines is dependent in 
large measure upon their presentation in the lives of the 
Catholics whom he meets in his office, at the shop, in his 
social intercourse. 

But occasions will arise when to the patient endurance 
of suffering and to the example of an upright Catholic 
life, plain speaking must be added. Mr. Marshall fur- 
nished one of those occasions. For that we may thank 


him. 
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The effect of Governor Smith’s letter, then, will not 
be lost. To some minds it may be the last of a series of 
arguments leading to enlightenment. It is possible that 
thousands of non-Catholic Americans who have never re- 
flected upon the charges brought against Catholic loyalty 
will in its courage and its patent honesty read a convinc- 
ing refutation of an often-repeated calumny. And we 
join with Governor Smith “in a fervent prayer that never 
again in this land will any public servant be challenged 
because of the Faith in which he has tried to walk humbly 
with his God.” 


The Force of Papal Encyclicals 


ITH the best of intentions, the average non- 

Catholic can fall into serious errors when he 
undertakes to discuss matters that are connected with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Very few non- 
Catholics realize that theology is a science, that like every 
science it has a terminology peculiar to itself, and that 
the sense of these terms must be grasped before the real- 
ities to which they correspond can be intelligently 
discussed. 

As might be expected, the newspaper is the most con- 
spicious offender in this respect. Not that its offenses, 
generally speaking, are intentional; but when there is 
question of the Catholic Church, its customs and its doc- 
trines, the newspaper simply forgets that its field is not 
omniscience. Many an editor who would never dream 
of sending his chief sporting writer to an International 
Conference on Weights and Measures, will blithely assign 
his youngest reporter to tell the public what happens at 
a Catholic gathering where subjects of equal, if not greater 
intricacy are discussed by trained theologians. That the 
results in this case will be so inaccurate as to approach 
the verge of the ludicrous, is altogether inevitable. 

In the course of the Smith-Marshall controversy, while 
allowing the participants to speak for themselves, the 
comment of by far the majority of the newspaper editors 
was favorable to Governor Smith. It was evident that, 
in their opinion, the Governor had completely routed his 
opponent, but in expressing this view not a few of them 
attributed to American Catholics positions which no Cath- 
olic can hold. This fact came into prominence when some 
of their number, discussing the binding force of Papal 
Encyclicals, dismissed the subject with complete inaccu- 
racy by writing, in equivalent terms, that American Cath- 
olics were quite at liberty to disregard them. “ They do 
not bind American Catholics,” concluded a New York 
editor, “as is shown by the fact that the Governor never 
heard of them.” 

The statement, as it stands, is gravely erroneous. 

Etymologically, “ encyclical” simply means “a circular 
letter.” As Father Thurston, S.J., notes in his article 
in “The Catholic Encyclopedia” while modern usage 
has confined the term almost exclusively to certain papal 
documents which differ in their technical form from the 
ordinary style of Bulls and Briefs, “we may probably 
infer that the precise designation used is not intended to 
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be of any great significance.” An Encyclical, as generally: 
understood, is a Letter from the Pope, sent to the Patri- 
archs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the Uni- 
versal Church in communion with the Apostolic See; by 
exception it may be addressed to the Hierarchy of a par- 
ticular country. Thus Encyclicals ordinarily treat of mat- 
ters which affect the welfare of the Church in general; 
“they condemn some prevalent form of error,” writes 
Father Thurston, “ point out dangers which threaten faith 
or morals, exhort the faithful to constancy, or prescribe 
remedies for evils foreseen or already existent.” 

Obviously, then, a Papal Encyclical invariably demands 
from Catholics first, respect, in view of the source from 
which it emanates, and next absolute obedience. An En- 
cyclical is not written merely to occupy the spare time of 
the Pontiff who is its author, or to impose rules and 
regulations that are not needed. Such was never the 
custom of the Bishop of Rome. As the Vicar of Christ, 
it is his duty to save the flock entrusted to his care “ from 
evils foreseen or already existent,” and corresponding to 
his duty is his right as Supreme Pontiff to exact implicit 
obedience. He follows the example of his Master, the 
Good Shepherd, in protecting the sheep and the lambs, 
and the obligations which he imposes are not the super- 
stitious exactions of the Scribes and the Pharisees, but 
the prescriptions of the law which Christ came to per- 
fect. Hence the genuine Catholic at once yields respect 
and obedience. 

Of course, the mere fact that the Pontiff has spoken 
does not constitute an infallible pronouncement. The 
complete binding force of an Encyclical depends wholly 
upon the matters treated and the tenor of the document 
itself. The Pontiff may, if he so wishes, exercise the in- 
fallible magisterium of the Holy See in this manner. 
Whether or not he adopts this method must be judged 
from his language. In practically every instance, how- 
ever, an Encyclical will contain statements of doctrine 
which bind the conscience of every Catholic, either be- 
cause this teaching is clearly contained (1) in Revelation 
or in the natural law, or (2) in the definitions of an Ecu- 
menical Council, or, (3) in a previous ex cathedra 
pronouncement. 

Thus, for instance, the famous Quanta Cura issued by 
Pius IX on December 8, 1864, and accompanied by the 
“Syllabus ” or catalogue of moral and dogmatic errors 
condemned by the Church, contains teachings set forth 
on the infallible authority of the Holy See. The same 
may be said for the Encyclical Arcanum divinae sap- 
ientiae (February 10, 1880) of Leo XIII, on Christian 
marriage. 

Briefly, then, to every Encyclical, or exhortation, the 
loyal Catholic at once yields respect and complete obe- 
dience. He knows of no Papal utterance which he is “ at 
liberty to disregard,” just as he knows of none which im- 
perils his allegiance as a citizen. He will not be more 
Catholic than the Pope, for he knows that these extrav- 
agant folk generally end outside the Fold. On the other 
hand, he measures his respect, his assent, external and 
interior, and his obedience, by no short yardstick. 
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The Deeps of Motherhood 


Mary E. 


newspapers and magazines. The man who 

could write “Trees,” certainly deserves respect- 

ful audience. But when I remember his beautiful de- 

votion to his mother, the intense love he had for his 

wife, the mother of his several children, and his great 

loyalty and affection for Mary, the Holy Mother of 

the God-Man, I doubt that his particular aversion to 

set commemorations would hold water when applied 
to Mothers’ Day. 

Anyway, May 8 marks the day that is dedicated to 
Mothers. Spring has been impulsive this year; there 
has been a startling quickening of the green, a 
blooming of flowers and shrubs, and a fragrant show- 
ering of blossoms from the fruit trees. These trees, 
like good mothers, are preparing for nature’s gifts 
to humanity. In due time will come luscious fruits. 
The activity of nature, graciously following its ap- 
pointed course, might perhaps give a few pointers to 
some women—the number of whom alarms national 
thinkers—who have entered the gates of marriage 
but boldly refuse to pay the toll. 

Christ cursed the barren fig tree. One would think 
many of the wilfully childless would tremble when 
reading this passage in the Holy Scripture. What 
price these women pay for sterility of little souls and 
the sweet music of baby voices! It were bad enough 
if they experienced merely lonely hearts and a sense 
of inadequate fulfilment of the married state in later 
years, but when to the void is added the stern con- 
demnation of the Saviour for thwarted motherhood 
and the defeat of the Creator’s plans for the propaga- 
tion of the race, their outlook is, indeed, pathetic. 
Some pay the price in health sacrificed; others find 
early punishment in unstable husbands. Indeed, 
thinking people might wonder why worldly men 
bother at all to incur the responsibility of wives if 
they are not to represent to them a great spiritual 
force, and to be mates to whom they may give the 
deep respect that every real man entertains for the 
mother of his children. 

Here is a thought for parasitical women. Every 
last one of the brood naturally recoils from an ex- 
pression in plain words of their method in seeking the 
joys of matrimony or the comfort of being well pro- 
vided for, without thought of paying their debt to 
nature or fulfilling the will of God. Such women 
have not the stamina to remain single and honestly 
earn their livelihood. It is no wonder that their 
husband-lovers tire of them. One comfort remains 
to them. They are not known individually for what 
they are. 

Christian charity forbids the judging of an indi- 
vidual as one may not get the true status of the case. 


I was Joyce Kilmer, who decried timely articles 
in 
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It is a recognized fact that many a childless home carries 
true devotion between husband and wife and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their supreme disappointment. 
Personally, I know a number of couples who would make 
noble fathers and mothers; but Divine Providence for 
some wise reason has withheld from them the joy of little 
ones. God blesses such in other ways, and they find an 
outlet for parental love in acts of mercy for the unfortun- 
ate and those in need of encouragement, spiritually or 
materially. 

It is an ever present conundrum why women wil- 
fully make themselves inconsequential. If such 
women possessed even a small understanding of 
the human makeup, they would realize that God 
planted deep in the hearts of men a respect for 
motherhood and that the wife-mother has a ten to 
one chance of holding her husband’s affection over 
the wife-sweetheart, though in becoming a mother 
she should not forget the graces and charms of the 
sweétheart. Love for the husband and love for the 
child ideally blended in the Christian wife make a 
combination that places the home on a rock founda- 
tion. And if there are sufficient homes in the United 
States built on this holy wedlock basis, the country 
itself will endure and go forward in great strides to 
a gradual realization of its yet unfulfilled promises 
made to the pioneers who visioned the rich possi- 
bilities for development of virginal America. 

Catholic women have the law of God laid down 
for them in terms not to be misunderstood. They 
know the law of God and the positive duties mar- 
riage entails. Practical Catholics do not shirk their 
God-given responsibilities. But Mothers’ Day is not 
for Catholics alone. It is a day consecrated to all 
good mothers of every religious belief, and in fact, for 
mothers bereft of the guiding principles of Chris- 
tianity. This being true, our thoughts embrace 
women of all creeds and of whatsoever station in 
life. 

These women without a spiritual compass are 
neighbors of ours, fellow citizens, and God’s children 
too. They need moral education. It would be highly 
prejudicial to Christian ideals to endeavor to force 
right principles upon such. God Himself gave to His 
creatures free will, with a terrible penalty clause, 
however, which those who do evil must pay to the 
last farthing. With this thought in mind, it is mani- 
fest that women who have been correctly trained 
in right Christian morality, have a compelling duty 
towards their less fortunate sisters. 

Public opinion is a deterrent of evil practices, 
though it has lost much of its force through a gen- 
eral laxity of morals. Individual influence is still 
potent for good. Many a woman will ponder in her 
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heart the words of her friend and neighbor upholding 
the sanctity of marriage and the binding obligations 
of motherhood. While this sort of a moral crusade 
should be fearless, to be effective it must be temp- 
ered with great kindness and a spirit of gentleness. 
Many women are pagan at heart, not having been 
taught otherwise. A glimmer of light opens the 
way to a better road for them to travel. Truth, 
morality, goodness, rightly expressed, will touch the 
heart of any normal woman. God created her respon- 
sive to virtue and she unwittingly craves its posses- 
sion in her soul. 

There is nothing else that paints so deep in the 
eyes of woman that eternal beckoning power to 
spiritual things that men admire in -her and which 
their nature requires, as motherhood. Some women 
attain this spiritual quality, this yearning for the 
good of all, without having experienced the joys of 
maternity, but whether it comes from instinct and 
development of character alone, or from the blending 
of character and actual motherhood, it is a most 
sacred attribute. 

Men are just what women make them. This is a 
platitude. Though the new woman, in a way, resents 
the responsibility, it is fundamental and an issue to 
be evaded at her peril. It is well and proper for 
women to vote; it is meet and good for women to 
enter the professions and industries; where the same 
qualifications prevail, women should be given pay 
equal to that received by men. Women are fully 
as intelligent as men, though their talents may move 
in different channels. The status of the sexes was 
defined at the creation, and no movement of what- 
soever kind can ever improve upon the original plan 
of the Creator. It is for this reason that women 
need to turn back to their supreme work of mother- 
hood. In this, their major qualification, they have 
the opportunity for genuine happiness and truly sat- 
isfying accomplishment. And no woman _ should 
dare to enter into a marriage with the idea of 
evading its God-made responsibilites. If she does 
not yearn to be a mother, there is something in- 
trinsically the matter with her character composi- 
tion and if I were a man I would be afraid of her as 
a wife. Girls should be equally suspicious of a man 
who flatly protests against fatherhood. Women are 
not altogether to blame for childless homes. Some 
men prefer purchasing golf sticks, fine cars, etc., to 
the buying of baby shoes and a layette. 

The day for marrying as a financial solution of 
the future is happily past. There are thousands of 
single women who are enthusiastically happy in their 
work and whose existences are so given to thought 
of others and to the important task of leading the 
sort of lives God evidently intended for them, that 
they have not a single hour for discontent in their 
lot. They are either intentionally single for some 
worthy motive, the fulfilment of which floods their 
days with peace, or they are unmarried for the co- 
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gent reason that some one desirable has not presented 
himself. These women are useful citizens. They 
are a blessing to the communities in which they re- 
side, and assets to the business world. Mothers’ Day 
belongs to them too. God motivates their lives and 
in humanity they see His children. 

It is essential for right character that we esteem 
motherhood. Further, that we grasp the meaning 
of the word in its broader sense. God has planted 
in every girl-woman’s heart the maternal instinct. 
Maternity must be willingly accepted by married 
women if they hope for God’s blessing and the last- 
ing respect of their husbands’ Reverence is a holy 
thing, and men reverence good women. 

Mother! Good mothers were dear to men in past 
ages. They are sacred to the men of today. They 
will be reverenced so long as Christianity exists in 
the world. The simplicity of life exemplified in the 
home of the Immaculate Mother of God, her win- 
ning gentleness, her devotion to her Divine Son and 
her unfailing respect for St. Joseph, her husband and 
protector, and the inexpressible peace that pervaded 
the holy house of Nazareth, if studied by Christian 
mothers, will lead them to fill their homes with the 
same irresistible atmosphere of love and kindly liv- 
ing. 

In the hearts of good women are to be found the 
true deeps of motherhood. Such women are the un- 
ostentatious, forceful leaders of the world. So long 
as they keep the lamp of virtue burning, the right 
way will be blazed for every mother’s son. This is 
the noble task God gave woman to do. And shall 
woman dare attempt to abrogate God’s law? 


Mass-going in Rural England 


Ronatp Knox 
Copyright 1927 


OTHING strikes you so much, if it is your fate to 

wander about England from one Catholic center to 
another, as the unequal distribution of facilities for 
Catholic worship. 

In a single Sunday I preached twice in the county of 
Essex. In the morning I was at a small country village, 
which has its church, free from debt, its presbytery, and 
its convent ; the whole place wearing an air of respectable 
Victorian antiquity, with the exception (I am glad to 
say) of a very energetic young priest. 

In the evening I found myself in a growing suburb; 
again there was an energetic young priest but everything 
else was different. A presbytery has just been built, and 
there is a fair-sized hall which does duty for a church. 
But it will take years of scraping and scheming, with 
builders’ prices what they are nowadays, to provide any- 
thing like a seemly edifice (I wish we had not lost that 
old-fashioned word “ seemly”) to house a growing con- 
gregation which still musters less than two hundred. If 
only, by some fortunate chance, the benefactor who lived 
at A had lived at B instead! 
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Or let us throw anonymity to the winds, and take the 
position of Dunstable. Dunstable should have an interest 
for all Catholics of the English-speaking world; it is the 
cradle of our Reformation. For it was on the doors 
of the Priory there, so they tell me, that Cranmer pro- 
mulgated his “ judgment” about the marriage of King 
Henry with Catherine of Aragon. I was lecturing there 
lately, under the chairmanship of a most friendly Angli- 
can mayor, in aid of a fund for building a church in this 
town of nearly nine thousand inhabitants. At present, 
Dunstable belongs to the parish of Luton, which is six 
miles away; and when it is added that Luton, with a 
population of nearly 60,000, has only one Catholic priest 
among its residents, it will be easily seen that Dunstable 
cannot be the first charge upon the pastoral activities 
of its rector. All this is within thirty-five miles of 
London; yet, by a perverse chance, no rich Catholic 
stockbroker has settled down in the Dunstable neighbor- 
hood, to form a nucleus for its scattered and hungry 
congregation. 

By way of contrast I was walking, soon afterwards, 
among those remote villages and country towns which 
fringe the southern Cotswolds and the upper reaches of 
the Thames. At Buckland, a village of some size, but a 
village unmistakably, the inn-keeper put us on our road 
by telling us to turn down the lane “by the Roman 
Catholic church.” If he had said “by the municipal 
baths” he could not have given me more of a shock. 

It was, of course, a territorial accident; the place is, 
or was, a seat of the Throckmortons, and the piety of 
that family had equipped it with a pleasant little dark 
chapel, which has now a self-supporting congregation. It 
serves Faringdon; I daresay it may be the nearest church 
for Bampton and Lechlade, perhaps Burford, too. It is 
no unpractical ornament of the country-side; but I con- 
fess that my mind traveled back to poor Dunstable, and 
the eager local patriotism of its few Catholics, raking in 
sixpence here and a shilling there for the seats in its 
miniature town hall. 

I wonder how many Catholics we have lost, and are 
still losing, through the want of any tangible witness to 
Catholicism in the smaller urban areas? As a matter of 
physical fatigue it is, I suppose, much more difficult for 
the ordinary resident at Faringdon to get to Mass on a 
Sunday than it is for the ordinary resident at Dunstable. 
The Faringdon man has to walk or bicycle several miles 

at the expense of his own muscles; the Dunstable man 
can take a train which, though it starts at an uncom- 
fortable time and leaves him to kick his heels for half 
an hour at Luton, does enable him to attend the late Mass. 
But going to a Mass is a matter not only of energy but 
of enterprise. 

Faringdonians are, I take it, rural by instinct; they are 
a part of that thinly-inhabited countryside; the carrier 
still goes his rounds, people still go about their business 
on horseback; a journey of three or four miles cannot 
seem a long journey to them. But the citizen of Dun- 
stable is town-bred; the cinema is at his doors, the local 
shops supply all his needs, his children are educated at 
their native grammar school. Luton is to him a different 
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town, much what Manchester is to the citizen of Bolton. 
To go over to church every Sunday at Luton is a pil- 
grimage and an uprooting, it challenges all his instincts 
of Dunstability. 

I have perhaps been growing fanciful in this last para- 
graph, but I do think that the point is one which deserves 
attention. There is a very real isolation about the smaller 
towns in England; and I suppose the same is true, per- 
haps even more, in some parts of the United States. 
Each small town is a microcosm to itself; it has its local 
patriotism; commonly it has also an attitude of half- 
concealed rivalry and contempt towards the nearest town 
of any size. In such a place, the Catholic religion must 
be locally represented, or it will have no power of attract- 
ing converts, very little power of keeping its own sub- 
jects faithful to their religious observances. It is too 
much to expect the lukewarm Catholic to think of a 
church as his church when it is not in his town. 

It seems paradoxical, but I wonder whether facilities 
of communication have not diminished, instead of in- 
creasing, the instinct of church-going. In the Highlands, 
where distances are great, hills steep, and roads none 
too good, the idea that the obligation of Sunday Mass 
is dispensed by a distance of three or even of six miles 
seems never to have been promulgated. On foot, on 
bicycles, in old-fashioned pony-traps, the congregation 
will assemble from twelve or fifteen miles round. I have 
heard of a Protestant walking eight miles to the priest’s 
house every time he came for an instruction. 

I suppose you would find the same energy displayed 
in the United States. It is in our own overcrowded, 
charabanc-ridden land, it is, not least, among the proud 
owners of motor-bicycles and small cars, that “ Missed 
Mass, Father,” is too regrettably common. And how 
often, behind the “ Missed Mass, Father,” there lies an 
untold tale of children brought up without any particular 
idea that there is any duty of attending Mass! It is all 
right, of course; they are “a notable distance away” 
from the nearest church, according to the moral theology 
books. But how are they going to grow up? 

It is unfortunately true that even in the large towns 
our parishes are still understaffed, and that the health of 
the clergy is perpetually impaired by overheavy Saturday 
and Sunday duties. And it is plausible to maintain that, 
with our relatively small numbers, we ought to concen- 
trate on the crowded centers of population, which have 
the future before them, even if it means starving the 
country districts and the small towns. 

But if we do that we are, to that extent, lending a 
pretext to the slackness of the slack Catholic; we are 
condoning a leakage which is only half culpable. At 
least wherever there is manufacture, and permanent like- 
lihood of employment, there must always be the nucleus 
of a Catholic congregation, there is, nearly always, a 
Catholic population that is drifting away from the 
Church. If only we could put a tax of threepence in 
the pound on all our Catholic charities, to form a fund 
for helping the scattered congregations that cannot help 


themselves ! 
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If I were given to day dreams, I would even like to 
picture to myself a system by which the larger towns, 
those which are rich in Catholics and in Catholic incomes, 
would “adopt” smaller towns, as we used to “adopt” 
French villages in the devastated area during the recon- 
struction period. I do not mean that Luton could adopt 
Dunstable: it is still hard pressed to build its own schools. 
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I mean the big manufacturing towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, with no geographical ties to oblige them te 
it—out of sheer friendliness, and to avoid that atmos 
phere of soulless impersonality which one connects with 
the phrase “ central finance.” But I know they won’t do 
it; indeed, why should they? It is only a day dream; 
and we should not waste our time over day dreams. 


Mr. Marshall’s Rebel Saint 


Francis Tarsort, S.J. 


warder sleepily threw back the gates of the Palace of 

the Bishop of London. Ah! a large white placard 
hung on the outside. Sleep and fog were in his eyes and 
strange words were in the poster. It must be something 
evil, anyway. So he tumbled his Lordship out of the 
covers and in the chill morning air hurried him down 
to the gates. 

Being a learned man, his Lordship easily read the first 
words of the poster, Regnans in excelsis, and skipped 
down to the seal at the bottom, signed Pius Papa V. It 
has come at last, thought his Lordship. After all his 
threats, the Pope has excommunicated Elizabeth and has 
released her subjects from their allegiance. This was 
matter surely for Secretary Cecil’s own private ear. Cecil 
was dismayed and angered. He called his Council and 
the Council was indignant. He sent out his spies through 
all the byways of London, and the spies ransacked the 
suspected houses. After upturning hundreds of personal 
papers, they discovered another copy of the document in 
the rooms of a law student of Lincoln’s Inn. 

With a hearty good will, they clamped the student off 
to prison. They stretched him under the rack and pulled 
his wrists and ankles till the bones started from their 
sockets. Amid gasps of agony, the lad confessed he had 
the paper from John Felton. A good clue it was, for 
John Felton was a firebrand of a Catholic. 

In the bowels of the night, the halberdiers, 500 strong, 
marched along the dark roads towards Surrey. Thither 
in coaches rode the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chief Justice 
and two sheriffs of London town. At the break of dawn, 
the little army drew up on the lawn of Bermondsey 
Abbey, near Southwark. They were preparing to break 
in the door, when Felton threw back an upper window 
and told them to have patience for a moment. Soon the 
sturdy little man of dark complexion hurried out to wel- 
<ome them. Yes, he knew what they wanted, yes, he had 
posted the Bull of excommunication, about three o’clock 
yesterday morning, yes, he would go back to London with 
them. 

This terrible-tempered Mr. Felton did not need three 
rackings to loose his tongue and confess his crime. He 
gloried in his deed before all the world. He loved that 
pretender, Elizabeth, enough to want to save her soul. 
He loved England enough to die for it. 


iz the morning mist of May 25, 1570, a beef-eating 


On August 4, he ascended the nice new gallows that 
had been erected for him that very morning. He asked 
Elizabeth’s pafdon if he had injured her, and drawing 
from his finger a large diamond ring, he sent it to her. 
He died for his Faith and for the unity of Christendom. 
As his body swung free, the executioner, aptly named, 
Bull, cut it down; and while Bull tore out the heart, the 
lips of Felton murmured “ Jesus.” The body was cut up 
into quarters and sent to Newgate to be parboiled. 

During the glorious reign of the late lady-queen, Vic- 
toria, Felton, with fifty-three others who had suffered 
under Elizabeth and Henry, were beatified as martyrs 
by Pope Leo XIII, on December 29, 1886. By a leap 
oi logic as wide as the years since his death, the mar- 
tyrdom and beatification of John Felton is used by Mr. 
Charles C. Marshall as an illustration in proof that Gov- 
ernor Smith cannot be trusted as the next President of 
the United States. Mr. Marshall uses the horrendous 
example in his open letter in the Atlantic Monthly; he 
has also featured it elsewhere. Evidently, he is hard put 
to find illustrations for his thesis. 

King George’s soldiers certainly would not use bows 
and arrows against the Chinese Nationalists as did the 
bowmen of Henry V at Agincourt. Nor would the ex- 
plorers of King George attempt to settle colonies on the 
North American seaboard as did those of Elizabeth. No 
more would Pius XI dispatch a Bull of excommunication 
against President Coolidge as Pius V did against Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Marshall seems to believe that the whole world 
is changed, all the world but the Vatican. He imagines 
that the Papacy would invoke in these modern times the 
medieval international law that applied admirably to the 
medieval international situation. 

In the Middle Ages, a papal Bull of excommunication 
and deposition of a sovereign was part of the recognized 
legal international system. England before Elizabeth ac- 
knowledged the force of such a document, and France 
and Spain at the time of Elizabeth accepted it. The 
nations recognized the code by a universal and voluntary 
agreement. The code remained only as long as the con- 
ditions to which it applied remained. In modern times, 
these conditions have changed, international law has 
changed, and the Papacy has moved along :with the 
changes. Mr. Marshall need no longer fear that such a 
papal Bull of excommunication as that sent against Eliz- 


















































































abeth will he hurled against Will Rogers, the Mayor of 
Beverly Hills, no more fear than of Will Rogers becom- 
ing the next Pope. Mr. Marshall’s opinion of the Papacy, 
however, is most curiously antiquated and legally most il- 
logical. 

Of the justice or the prudence of the Papal action lit- 
tle need be said. It should be noted, however, that in 
1570 Elizabeth did not hold her throne as securely as 
she does in modern textbooks. On the statute books of 
England existed a Parliamentary proclamation declar- 
ing Elizabeth “ illegitimate utterly preclosed, 
excluded and barred to claim, challenge or demand any 
inheritance as lawful heir to your Highness (Henry 
VIII) .. . . anything to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
This proclamation has never been repealed. Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded Mary on one condition, and she sown repudiated 
that condition. She used the basest mental reservation 
in taking the coronation oath. She was accepted by the 
Lords only by stuffing that body, and was maintained in 
power only by the ingenuity of her Secretary, Cecil. The 
Englishmen of the decade before 1570 were intensely 
aware to this. As Englishmen they begged the Pope to 
intervene. The Bull of Pius V can be understood only 
in conjunction with the Rebellion of the Northern Earls 
in 1569. Mr. Marshall blithely passes over the contempo- 
rary sentiment in charging the Papacy with a too-forward 
aggression. 

The irascible Mr. Felton agreed with a majority of his 
countrymen that Elizabeth’s claim to the throne was weak. 
Hence, he referred to her as a “ pretender.” Being quick- 
tempered and liberty-loving, he had another grievance. 
This imperious “ pretender ” was trying to dictate to him 
how he should worship God. If he did not attend the 
\nglican services, he would have to pay heavy fines. If 
he heard Mass, even in an attic, he was liable to fine, 
perpetual imprisonment and even death. If he had in 
his possession a rosary blessed by a priest, he was com- 
mitting an act of treason. He was under compulsion to 
take an oath that outraged his conscience and his civil 
liberty. Would Mr. Marshall object if a Methodist con- 
ference ordered him, under penalty of being hung, quar- 
tered and parboiled, to attend their services? Mr. Felton, 
in 1570, rebelled against religious intolerance and Mr. 
Marshall calls him a criminal. If Felton was a traitor 
in this, so also would be Mr. Marshall. 

Another point of agreement between Mr. Felton and 
Mr. Marshall is that both are opposed to the union of 
Church and State. Elizabeth made herself, by Act of 
Parliament, a female Pope, as well as a civil ruler. She 
was told by her creatures, and acted on it, that she had a 
plenitude of ecclesiastical authority as head of the English 
Church. According to Lingard, she asserted that all jur- 
isdiction “ necessary for the correction of errors, heresies, 

schisms and abuses should be annexed to her crown, with 
powers of subdelegation of such jurisdiction at her pleas- 
ure.” Mr. Marshall is a champion of disunion between 
Church and State. Mr. Felton was a martyr for the 
same principle. And yet Mr. Marshall actually offers 
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Mr. Felton as a terrifying example of the doctrine Mr. 
Felton reprobated. If Mr. Marshall lived in 1570, I verily 
believe he might have helped Felton to tack up the papal 
proclamation on the gates of the Bishop’s palace. 

However that may be, Felton in committing the act 
that caused his hanging acted solely as an individual. He 
obtained the Bull surreptitiously and he was not deputed 
by the Pope to publish the Bull. By implication, at least, 
Mr. Marshall links Felton up with a Papal plot to govern 
Elizabethan England from Rome. The assumption is 
unwarranted and unworthy of the legal acumen of Mr. 
Marshall. 

That Leo XIII beatified Felton in 1886 has a “ sinister 
import ” in the mind of Mr. Marshall. All modern Popes. 
are medieval Popes; as well say, all modern rulers are 
Queen Elizabeths. Feelingly, he laments that Felton 
should be drawn from obscurity by Leo to throw a Papal 
claim into the face of Protestantism and modern national- 
ism. Leo did nothing of the sort. After a series of in- 
vestigations which reach as far back as 1628, Leo XIII 
in order to honor the brave men who feared not death in 
defence of their liberty of conscience chose fifty-four 
men and women as worthy of ecclesiastical honor and 
spiritual memory. Next to the last of these names, which 
begin with Cardinal Fisher, Thomas More, and Margaret 
Pole, is that of John Felton. Mr. Marshall disregards. 
all the notables declared Blessed, and “draws from ob- 
scurity”” that of Felton, number fifty-three in the cata- 
logue. He chooses to reconstruct John Felton into another 
bogey such as Guy Fawkes whose image the merrymak- 
ing churls stuff and burn in the villages each year. 

To find an illustration which might bolster up a false 
suspicion that the Pope is eager to inject himself into. 
American politics, that a possible Catholic President, 
called Smith, might not honor his oath of office, Mr. 
Marshall searches back through three and a half centuries. 
of history, and that of England, and fastens upon the case 
of John Felton whom a modern Pope chooses to call 
Blessed. In employing this illustration, he disregards the 
vital changes which have occurred in international law and 
usages, the internal conditions which existed in Eliza- 
bethan England, the legal meaning then attached to the 
word “treason,” the fact that Felton acted as a liberty- 
loving Englishman and not as a Papal Emissary, and fin- 
ally, the spiritual significance that attaches to a Papal de- 

cree of beatification. To quote a phrase used by Eliza- 
beth’s friends in regard to the Bull of Excommunication, 
Mr. Marshall has but hurled a “paper thunderbolt” 
against the Vatican. 


OFFERING 


My little songs like flowers 
I strew before Thy feet 
Through all the passing hours— 
Ah, would that they were sweet 
As living flowers scattered 
By Thee upon the hills— 
Would that they were lovely 
As blowing daffodils! 
Mary Dixon THAYER. 
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the placid waters of Chesapeake Bay. LEver- 

swelling in volume the clamor of millions of en- 
raged oysters shook the venerable walls of the State 
House at Annapolis, and threatened to tumble it down 
upon the Assembly of the State of Maryland. The Haman 
Oyster Law was under discussion. Oystermen from 
every creek and cove in the Tide-water crowded lobbies 
and galleries in the State House. The Oyster War was 
on. 

By this law certain privileges were allowed in the 
matter of leasing and planting oyster-bottoms. What- 
ever may have been the justice of the case: whether the 
Hon. Mr. Haman was a public benefactor, or whether, 
as was suggested by a vigorous wielder of tongue as well 
as tongs, he deserved to be hung high upon his namesake’s 
gibbet—whatever was the justice of the case, a conflict 
threatened to arise. It was to be an Irrepressible Con- 
flict between the claims of the State and the consciences 
of the individual oystermen. The State claimed the 
right to deal with oysters as it would deal with sign-posts : 
place them where they were most needed for the benefit 
of the greatest number. The oystermen claimed their 
God-given right: the right of every fisherman to seek 
the produce of natural bottoms where God had placed it. 

This was not the real point at issue, which was technical 
and economic. The threatened conflict however was used 
as a weapon with which to force attention to certain 
actual grievances. Though the Oyster War blew over, 
and seemly quiet fell again upon the bivalves, the conflict 
never quite cleared up. As long as Eastern-Shoremen, 
Southern Marylanders, and Virginians fish in the same 
waters, murmurings as to certain God-given rights will 
continue to be whispered over the waves. 

There were one or two points of special interest in 
that controversy. The conscience that threatened to re- 
sist the State was purely individual. The State was at 
odds with an irresponsible conscience, one governed by 
no definite body of doctrine, but by merely ill-defined 
feelings of self-protection. Hence no teacher could be 
invoked, no sacred book or canons appealed to in its 
behalf. Over such a state of mind, if persisted in, there 
could never be a complete victory of law and order. An 
under-current would remain of bitterness, a standing 
temptation to fraud or to open revolt. 

In view of this obstacle to good understanding, those 
who did sponsor this measure (for which, as [ said, I 
have no word of praise or censure) felt that a higher 
moral power should play a conciliatory part in the con- 
flict between expedient Might and imaginary Right. So 
they appealed to Cardinal Gibbons to endorse the justice 
of the Oyster Law. 

Why Cardinal Gibbons? From either point of view— 


S OME few years ago a mighty chorus arose from 


The Cardinal and the Oysters 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 
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favorable or unfavorable, the law concerned more non- 
Catholics than Catholics. The Cardinal was not an au- 
thority on matters of dredging and culling. But he did 
represent a definite standard of moral conduct in public 
as well as in private affairs. His doctrine in this, as it 
had been in matters of much greater concern, was a 
safeguard for the oystermen against undue State domi- 
nation and for the State against a reckless spirit thar 
might fail to recognize the full obligations of a citizen. 
The Cardinal, accordingly, without entering into a prov- 
ince not his own, reminded all concerned of the claims of 
justice and obedience, as in harmony with a truly Chris- 
tian conscience. 

What right had His Eminence, a religious teacher, to 
speak thus in affairs that concerned the prerogatives of 
the sovereign State? The right that every American 
citizen has to discuss public policies, of course, no matter 
what his vocation in life may be. But above and beyond 
his rights shared with all citizens was felt in this case, 
as it much more notable instances, the moral power of 
the great doctrine of righteousness that he represented. 
To take a more striking example. What right had Car- 
dinal Mercier, during the occupation of his own country, 
to protest against the invasion of Belgium? He spoke in 
the name of the Christian conscience, which he believed 
had been violated. But, you may urge, what right had the 
Cardinal to decide whether it is a matter of conscience, 
or merely a matter concerning the Sovereign State? Gen- 
eral Von Bissing had decided that the Prussian occupa- 
tion was not a matter within the competence of the 
Church to touch upon, but purely a measure of govern- 
mental wisdom, framed in the best interests of the 
Belgian people. Hence an Irrepressible Conflict arose, 
between the Christian conscience speaking through the 
Cardinal, and the claims of Berlin. 

Yet we are told by watchers on the towers of Zion 
today that it is a dreadful menace to the freedom of our 
American Republic when those who speak, or claim to 
speak, in the name of the Christian conscience, that is to 
say, in the name of definitely established Christian prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, undertake to decide for them- 
selves what matters lie within the competence of the 
Christian code of ethics and what matters do not. 
Whether Pope, Cardinal, Federal Council of Churches or 
some other religious teaching agency happens to be the 
mouthpiece of a body of given doctrine.is a matter of 
internal religious organization. The essential point,. as 
concerns the State, is that they decide their own con- 
science, instead of having it decided for them. 

As long as any body of ethical doctrine preaches 
obedience to law and respect for established forms of 
government, it is a serious matter to challenge it on the 
ground that it decides as to the limits of its own com- 
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petency. This is simply a round-about way of challeng- 
ing the competence of Christian moral teaching to say 
anything at all. The notion that one is thereby merely 
challenging the Pope or questioning the religious pecu- 
liarities of Catholics is beside the point. There is a 
menace in the challenge itself, since the alternative, once 
any form of enlightened Christian moral teaching is 
ruled out of court, is to hasten the return just so much 
the sooner to the situation in which the Might of the 
Commonwealth of Maryland was to be opposed to the 
self-will of those who were guided by no organized or 
recognized doctrine, but by mere indivdiual, self-persua- 
sion. 

Such a situation is enveloping us today. Both friends 
and enemies of the Eighteenth Amendment acknowledge 
the spirit of pure individualism as impeding enforcement 
of and respect for the law of the land. 

The issue raised by such a challenge is not a religious 
issue, in reality, as between Catholics and Protestants. 
It is a religious issue in a much wider sense, that of the 
value of religiously sanctioned moral teaching at all, and 
its competency to speak as an ultimate guide to human 
affairs. To challenge in toto any existing form of such 
moral teaching, merely because it is associated with per- 
sons or systems of church polity that are displeasing to 
us, is to play into the hands of the enemies, not the 
friends, of American liberty and liberal ideals. Least of 
all is the present time, with its deep unrest and its inter- 
national hair-triggers, the time to force unreal issues, to 
raise embarrassment against those who look on loyalty 
to country as part of their loyalty to God, by carping 
bits of special pleading. Human frailties, excesses of 
authority, we have always with us. Against any purely 
moral force in the world such human weaknesses can al- 
ways and will always be urged. But the task at present is 
to stay up what is left of pure moral power in the world, 
and keep it from being swept away by the rising tide of 
egoism on the part of individuals, and selfish domination 
on the part of States. 

The fear that Don Sturzo, in his recent book “Italy 
and Fascismo,” voices concerning the State ideal of Force 
and Might as the source of Right, applies to this instance. 

Humanity will never be withcut its hesitation, pains, conflicts 
and struggles. The effort to do away with the more pressing and 
immediate ills and to avoid those which are feared for the fu- 
ture, leads to other problems and other motives of strife. Yet it 
is in accordance with the higher standards of humanity to carry 
the contest on to ever higher planes and on to grounds of ever 
greater reasonableness, to consider the use of force and material 
dominion to be less and less consonant with human ends. This is 
why, in the common aspiration of civilized peoples towards a last- 
ing peace, we find the application of the “method of liberty” 
alike to the internal life of States and to international relations, 
and the lessening and weakening of systems of coercion and force, 
to be today the decisive and practical factor. 

But the safeguard of true liberalism, the bulwark 
against the rising tide of the dominion of force, is the 
moral teaching of the Catholic Church. 

Over the head of the Haman Law have long since 
rolled successive tides of legislation. The duty of en- 
forcing its milder sequels in the line of oyster restriction 
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falls in one locality to a Catholic and a K. of C. “Why 
is it,” I asked him on one occasion, as I found him dig- 
ging crocuses in the kind of garden that every old seaman 
likes to putter about in, “ Why is it, Captain, that you have 
had no trouble teaching respect for the law to our own 
people, while the neighbors from across the water have 
kept you out at all hours of day and night?” 

The Captain is a man of few words and those to the 
point. “We have our religion to teach us our duty,” he 
said. “The Catholic oysterman knows what God expects 
of him.” 


Loyola House of Retreats 


Joun A. MattuEws 


BOUT one mile distant from the Morristown, New 

Jersey station of the Lackawanna Railroad stands 
Spring Brook House, a magnificent mansion containing 
fifty-five rooms. A superb example of Georgian archi- 
tecture, it is one of the show places of Morristown. In 
the foreground ripples a beautiful lake and in the rear 
are sunken gardens with fountains spraying their horti- 
cultural adornments. The estate attached to this man- 
sion comprises some twenty-two acres of land. Spring 
Brook House has now changed its name and in the fu- 
ture will be known as the Loyola House of Retreats, 
New Jersey’s citadel of grace. It is the last word in 
location, appointment and environment for the organiza- 
tion of the retreat movement in northern New Jersey. 

The story of Loyola House of Retreats, the gift to 
the Jesuit Order by Welcome W. Bender, Esq., promin- 
ent lawyer of Elizabeth, New Jersey, in memory of his 
lately deceased mother, Katherine T. Bender, is a story 
of graceful gratitude. 

Mr. Bender, a sterling Catholic gentleman, found time 
from the busy hours of his large and succesful law prac- 
tice to attend now and then the retreats conducted by 
the Jesuit Fathers at Mount Manresa, Staten Island. 
Like every man who believes in soul stock-taking, he 
carried away with him from these week-ends of prayer 
and meditation not only a personal spiritual satisfaction, 
but a desire to bring these incalculable benefits to his fel- 
low man. Corresponding to this urge, which is modern- 
ism’s way of saying, in response to God’s grace, Mr. 
Bender has practicalized his gratitude for the spiritual 
and temporal blessings flowing from his personal partici- 
pation in the laymen’s retreat movement by donating 
to the Jesuit Fathers for a retreat house in New Jer- 
sey the magnificent Morristown estate of the late Robert 
D. Foote, New York banker and capitalist. 

The Loyola House of Retreats is to be a center from 
which the Catholic lay apostolate will spread 
through all of northern New Jersey. The call to 
this service in our State had long been dear to the 
heart of Bishop O’Connor of Newark. The writer 


well remembers a few years ago at a meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Holy Name Societies of the diocese of New- 
ark when Mgr. John A. Duffy, in an eloquent address to 
the Federation, told us how dear to the heart of our 
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Bishop was the spiritually and morally militant manhood 
of his diocese. He told us that our Bishop wanted his 
men to enlist themselves in the lay apostolate work of 
the diocese of Newark and we pledged ourselves to carry 
on under his episcopal guidance. Loyola House of Re- 
treats is the fructification of this noble idea of our good 
Bishop, for within the prayerful quietude of this hallowed 
spot will be fostered those qualities of Catholic manhood 
which characterize the lay apostolate. 

And who are these lay apostles whom our Bishop 
calls to this noble service? Every Catholic man in the 
Diocese of Newark, young and old, rich and poor, pro- 
fessional men, business men, working men, all of us who 
believe that the purest Americanism is that which brings 
God into the plan of our personal and our civic lives. 

Our call to service is not only religious; it is patriotic, 
for it squares with fundamental American principles in 
that it bids us rally to standards of morality sanctioned by 
religious principles. ‘“ Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of pecular struc- 
ture,” said Washington in his Farewell Address, “ rea- 
son and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 
Our Church has ever preached that doctrine. And today 
with America standing at the cross roads of modern in- 
difference towards fundamental Christian principles our 
Church points the latter road, true to the doctrine of her 
Divine Founder and true to the principles of the founders 
of our Country who wrote the principles of Jesus Christ 
into the documents of our liberties. 

The Catholic lay apostolate means a virilely moral 
American citizenship combating the naturalistic morality 
standards of our age. It means a Catholic parenthood 
alive to the responsibilities of the marriage state. It 
means a Catholic family spirit that looks upon children 
as God’s gifts to parents, children whose souls as well as 
bodies have been committed to parental care. It means 
dutiful parents and children who honor them in the spirit 
of the commandments of God. In a word, it means a 
Catholic manhood whose religious faith is not a Sunday 
garment but a principle of right living which will bulwark 
America against the un-American spirit of religious in- 
difference and materialism that is fast destroying stable 
moral standards and threatening the security of the Amer- 
ican home, the very cornerstone of our governmental 
superstructure. 

We who have seen the “ Men of Malvern” rally to 
the call of the Cardinal Archbishop of Philadelphia and 
fill the retreat house of St. Joseph-in-the-Hills year in and 
year out, we of the Newark Diocese will make of Loyola 
House of Retreats, a training schoel for the lay aposto- 
late of New Jersey. 

Next month, the dedication day of this youngest Re- 
treat House in the United States, will witness a marshal- 
ing of the Catholic manhood-of the Newark Diocese to 

enlist in the cause of God and Country. For the laymen’s 
retreat movement is truly an army marshaled under the 
standards of God and dedicated to the patriotism of 
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peace. It envisions the preservation of fundamental 
American principles. It proclaims the spiritual Kingship 
of Christ in the democracy of this world. It is the or- 
ganized recrudescence of the spirit of the crusaders of 
old. It is the salvation of the American national spirit. 
“ How long do you think the American Republic will en- 
dure?” once asked Guizot of Lowell. “So long,” Lowell 
replied, “as the ideas of its founders continue to domin- 
ate.” 

At the Loyola House of Retreats, the men of New 
Jersey, will rededicate and reconsecrate themselves to 
these fundamental principles. These principles are their 
religious as well as their civic birthright. They bring 
America back to God by bringing God into the plan of 
our lives as Americans. 


Education 





The Supervisor’s Work 
Frank P. SHEA 


HAT controlling thoughts should govern the su- 

pervisor in his work? What criteria may he use in 
appraising instruction? Wherein does the supervisor ex- 
hibit skill in leadership? 

The supervisor must at the outset fairly understand 
the magnitude of the task. He must perceive in each 
lesson a cross-section of the whole science and philosophy 
of education. His is a well-nigh baffling problem in 
human engineering, for he is utilizing the most intangible 
of human assets—feelings, emotions, attitudes, »purpos- 
ings, and capacities of various sorts—for the achieving 
of the highest degree of worth-while educational out- 
comes. 

Teaching should be the most enjoyable of labors. That 
this is not always true is due, in many cases to the mis- 
guided, tactless, unsympathetic manner in which criticism 
is presented. There are supervisors who misconstrue 
criticism to mean fault-finding only; they drive, where, 
if they but chose, they could readily lead. Teacher 
personality is ignored. The pride and sensibilities of a 
cultured woman are ruthlessly trampled upon. Some- 
times, indeed, her usefulness is seriously impaired by 
gross censure before her pupils. 

Skillful impersonal criticism undoubtedly makes great 
demands upon the powers of the supervisor. But it is 
not impossible. 

Negative criticism should be avoided. Not: “ You 
are wrong in this, that and the other particular, Miss 
Black” but, “In what other ways, Miss Black, would 
you think of tackling that problem?” Or, “ What is 
your opinion of this way?” Or, “ Professor Green, in 
his latest book on methods suggests this procedure—.” 
Or, “In another school I saw the principle developed 
thus and so, with seemingly good results. Do you think 
such a plan applicable here?” 

Criticism should as far as possible contain “ lead-on ” 
qualities. ‘“ Permit me, Miss Smith, to congratulate you 
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upon the degree in which the class as a whole participates 
in class-room discussion. Have you reached your goal in 
this particular? If not, what other devices have you still 
in mind to employ?” 

“I note a remarkable improvement, Miss Brown, in 
the children’s penmanship. Shall you attempt to get the 
class to use muscular movement in all written work? If 
not, why not?” Or, “If so, what other procedures do 
you intend to follow?” 

“You seem, Miss Jones, to be devoting considerable 
thought toward raising the quality of your silent read- 
ing. I should like to have the rest of the staff observe 
your group at work sometime. Could you favor us with 
a demonstration at our next meeting?” 

A constitutional inability to distinguish between details 
and larger issues vitiates much supervision. No super- 
visor may indeed ignore the status of class-room house- 
keeping, the teacher’s voice, manner, and appearance, her 
mastery of techniques and economic routines. All these 
are important. But after all is said and done there is no 
disputing the fact that education is essentially a matter 
of child-thinking, and the quality of instruction may be 
fairly evaluated by the extent to which the elements of 
good thinking are provided for. How many problems are 
raised and solved? Is the teacher the chairman of a dis- 
cussion group? Does the class as a whole participate in 
class discussion? Does the teacher as chairman head 
up the discussion and keep it moving in due sequence to- 
ward the elected goal? FHlave the older pupils developed 
a tentative-questioning attitude, a habit of judging the 
worth of statements? Is there any evidence of growth 
of a scientific attitude of mind in the youngsters? Any 
opportunity for leadership experience? For cooperating 
and sharing? Does the atmosphere in the class-room 
show a proper balance in freedom and restraint? Is pupil- 
thinking respected? Is pupil-personality preserved and 
nurtured? Is the teacher enthusiastic? Does she empha- 
size good traits? Are the children growing in power 
to appreciate, to understand, and enjoy? Are they spiritu- 
ally better children for her leadership? Do the children 
know how to study? Where to find information and how 
to use it? Has the teacher mastered the art of question- 
ing? This is a searching test of teaching skill. 

The writer once observed a class in composition. The 
group had brought into the room a set of composition 
papers, previously prepared, for the purpose of critically 
appraising them and selecting the best for publication in 
a class monthly. “What makes a good composition?” 
was the first question. This, of course, should have been 
a key-question, organizing the thought of the group, di- 
recting it toward the goal of the period. The response 
was vague and scattering. Immediately sensing its weak- 
ness, the teacher substituted this question: ‘‘ What is 
there in a good composition that makes everybody want to 
read it?” The response was spontaneous, general, and 
to the point. “It must be interesting.” “Short, yet 
contain all the facts.” “ Makes us feel we are in it.” 

Some of the compositions were then read, and the 
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teacher’s supporting questions came about as follows: 
“What was there good about that story?” ‘“ What ex- 
pressions did you like there?” In spite of a poor start 
the lesson developed into an admirable demonstration of 
the skillful use of organizing questions. 

In contrast stands the following——Teacher (holding 
in his hand a piece of clay) “ What have I here?” 

Answer (after a few guesses) “A piece of clay.” 

Teacher: “ Yes, a piece of clay. I got it across the 
street near the ditch the men are digging. What is clay?” 
This was the sort of question that might appeal to the 
scientifically-minded section of the class, but the response 
disclosed their fewness. The period was then quite inef- 
fectually devoted to a discussion of the composition and 
origin of clay, few of the group participating. The 
problem did not function as an issue in the minds of most 
of them. Might not this question have been used? “ How 
important is the study of clay to the people of this city?” 
Out of the child’s own experience he would have recon- 
structed his city lacking in brick, tile, chinaware, alumi- 
numware, etc. Clay would then have become an object 
worthy of his consideration. 

Questioning should provide the basis for future think- 
ing. I suppose one of the more desirable objectives of 
expert questioning is shouldering of the burden of con- 
ceiving issues, of raising problems upon the pupils them- 
selves. It then becomes the duty of the teacher as chair- 
man to rule out irrelevant intrusions and so direct the 
discussion that it eventuates in worthwhile educational 
results. 

No supervisor should enter a class room for super- 
vision unless he has definitely outlined in his mind the 
phase of the work he wishes to study. It should be lim- 
ited in range, usually best resiricted to a single issue such 
as the matter of penmanship postures or the status of 
the mastery of map locations throughout the building, etc. 
When the quality of the work in one detail has been 
brought up to a satisfactory standard or sufficient mo- 
mentum developed in this direction, then the attention may 
be shifted to some other problem. The records for the 
visits should contain the name of the teacher, the date of 
the observation, its purpose, a list of excellencies, defects, 
and recommendations, and reports upon the condition of 
affairs as appear in subsequent inspections. Needless to 
say, these records should be guarded. 

Self-criticism should be fostered. The teacher should 
be encouraged to use sanely standard scales and diagnostic 
tests and graph her findings. She will find self-score cards 
useful. 

It is fair to expect of the teacher in the course of years, 
all round professional growth, a perceptible maturing 
personality, of increased confidence, more definite pur- 
pose and ambition. The supervisor may well inquire into 
the extent to which the members of the corps are prepar- 
ing themselves for the assumption of increased responsi- 
bility. 

Supervision, of course, should be welcomed. It is not 
functioning 100 per cent unless it is. There is indeed 
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something seriously awry with the criticism that is not 
desired. The teacher should be made to feel that her re- 
sponsibility and the supervisor’s are identical; that theirs 
1S a joint project. It is the foremost task of the super- 
visor to create this feeling in the mind and heart of the 
teacher. 


Sociology 





Catholic Association for International 
Peace 
JoserpH Huss tern, S.J. 

A N unusual gathering was that which met at Wash- 

ington for the first organized discussion of interna- 
tional problems on the part of American Catholics. Au- 
thors, journalists, university professors, experts in 
international law, members of the bar and, in general, 
representatives of Catholic thought from many parts of 
the country formed the distinctive group which included 
a goodly sprinkling of the clergy and members of various 
Religious Orders. 

The immediate purpose of the organization is the in- 
tensive study of international questions, the formulation 
of a code of international ethics based upon sound Cath- 
olic principles and the investigation of causes that lead to 
friction between nations. It would create among Catholics 
an international conscience. Remembering that charity 
begins at home, in the love of our own country, the mem- 
bers understand that it must not stay at home so as to 
regard with suspicion or aversion other nations, or fail 
to interest itself in their difficulties, trials and unhappy 
feuds. 

The ultimate purpose of the society can, however, be 
expressed in one brief clause which was given us by 
Pope Benedict XV as the summary expression of our 
Catholic international apostolate: ‘The peace of Christ 
in the reign of Christ.” The signficance of this motto 
has been intensified by the proclamation of the new Feast 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King. Wherever His reign 
is truly acknowledged, there shall the world find peace. 
Unfortunately we are still far from the universal acknowl- 
edgment of that Kingship of Christ or from its full reali- 
zation on the part of all those who profess to accept it. 

The history of the present organization can be briefly 
told. A first preliminary meeting was called at Chicago 
in connection with the Eucharistic Congress, when a select 
group of men from among the various nations were in- 
vited to convene for a discussion of international ques- 
tions. 

This meeting led to a second, held at Cleveland, October 
3, 1926, and called by a committee named by the National 
Council of Catholic Men, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, and the Social Action Department of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference. The result this time was 
the formation of an association for the study of interna- 
tional relations and the choice of a committee on organiza- 
tion, whose draft of the constitution and by-laws was 
substantially accepted at the recent Washington gathering. 
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Members of the organization are, at their own option, 
all those who attended either of the two preliminary 
meetings or who were present upon invitation at the 
Washington conferences of April 19-20, 1927. All future 
membership will be passed upon by a membership com- 
mittee of five, whose duty it is to make inquiries into the 
fitness of the applicant, his loyalty to the Church and 
devotion to the Holy See. “These characteristics,” it 1s 
set down in the by-laws, “ shall be a paramount condition 
of membership.” 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan, as applied in its 
lessons to nations rather than to individuals, expresses the 
motive of the organization. But it must be remembered 
that in helping others, in promoting the welfare and peace 
of the world, we are at the same time most materially 
contributing to our own national welfare and safety. The 
principle upon which the association is based can perhaps 
be expressed in no better words than those of our own 
American Bishops in their Pastoral Letter: 

The sovereignty that makes a nation independent of other 
nations does not exempt it from its obligations towards God. 

These obligations require that in their dealings with one 
another, nations shall observe both justice and charity. A State 
which possesses the advantage of superior civilization, industrial 
activity, commercial enterprise or military power is under a 
greater responsibility to exert its influence for the maintenance of 
justice and diffusion of good will among all peoples. 

Before the initiation of this new movement it may well 
be said that American Catholics had fully comprehended 
their obligations of justice and charity in regard to their 
personal relations towards their fellow men. In no mean 
measure they have also comprehended their social obli- 
gations as witness their many institutions of welfare 
and even their organized efforts to secure social justice for 
all. But the duties devolving upon them as citizens of 
the world, the obligations of State to State, the ideals of 
justice and charity as applied to international relations 
and so intelligently insisted upon by their own leaders in 
the Catholic Hierarchy, were not appreciated in the same 
practical degree. 

Catholics, indeed, have fulfilled their supreme inter- 
national duty in the constant recital of that prayer taught 
them by Our Divine Lord in which all men are included, 
whatever their race or nationality. They have under- 
stood, if not always practically, the teaching of St. Paul 
that the Church over all the world is one mystic Body 
of Christ, where tltere is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither 
race, nor sex, nor social condition to cause any discrimina- 
tion among its members who are all one in Christ Jesus, 
their Divine Redeemer, of whose Body and Blood they 
all alike partake. But the spirit here expressed must no 
less be wrought out in works, so far as that may be 
possible. Here precisely is the task which the Catholic 
Association for International Peace has set for itself. 

Its method of operation is simple as it is thorough. A 
question is first taken up by a sub-committee, whose 
members are selected for their specialist knowedge on 
that particular subject. After a careful study prepared 
by the chairman the committee meets for further and 
minute discussion of every point involved. When this has 
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been accomplished, the results are brought before the gen- 
eral meeting and again modified by the added light thrown 
upon them by all the members. In the present instance 
the reports, after passing through this process, were 
referred back to the same sub-committees for still more 
scrupulous and complete investigation. 

The association, it will be clear, is not a Pacifist group, 
in the odious sense now given to that word. It is not an 
extremist group, because of the very nature of its mem- 
bership, which includes men of every variety and shade 
of legitimate opinion, with however one common purpose 
at heart, the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 

That there is sufficient expert knowledge of interna- 
tional law and international problems in general possessed 
by the membership is obvious from the inclusion of such 
names upon its role as those of Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, 
Dr. Herbert F. Wright, who was together with the for- 
mer our representative at the Hague, and leading special- 
ists chosen from among those engaged in the teaching of 
these subjects at our Catholic colleges and universities. 

Thus, serving on the Ethics Committee, of which Dr. 
John A. Ryan was chairman, were the Rev. Cyprian 
Emmanuel, O.F.M., the Rev. Leo Charles Gainor, O.P., 
the Rev. Charles Miltner, C.S.C., the Rev. Linus Lilly, 
S.J., and the Rev. Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J. Could 
we not rely upon these representatives of the great Catho- 
lic educational institutions of our country to supply us 
with an adequate code of Catholic ethics on the interna- 
tional questions of our time, we should indeed have fallen 
into evil ways. 

Finally, the Catholic Association for International 
Peace has been given the proper judicial dignity that it 
should possess in the popular eye by the selection of the 
Hon. Martin T. Manton for its first President, while the 
Honorary Presidency of the Association was graciously 
accepted by Bishop Shahan, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, who gave the “Address of Welcome” to the 
assembly. As a member of the Hierarchy he represents 
the one and only universal, impartial and unselfish power 
in the world, the Catholic Church, as he himself described 
it, which is best fitted to treat of international questions 
in the true spirit of justice and charity, in the spirit of 
Christ. 

The Secretary is Colonel Francis Riggs, whose army 
record and Legion membership are accompanied by wide 
experience in international affairs. he Executive Com- 
mittee includes, besides the above regular officers, Fathers 
Millar, Miltner and Ryan, whom I have already men- 
tioned, Dr. Wright, William Franklin Sands, Frederick 
Kenkel, head of the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
P. H. Callahan and Miss Anne Dill Gamble. Other spe- 
cial committees dealing with the press, finance and mem- 
bership will be appointed by the President. Thus the new 
organization has now made its beginning. May its prog- 
ress fulfil all the high hopes its members entertain of it 
for the years to come! Its lofty mission is to aid in 
bringing mankind nearer to the desired goal of universal 
peace in Christ. Between the equally unreasonable ex- 
tremes of fanatic Pacifism and Militarism must lie its 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE quarterly “ Gregorianum,” published by the Pon- 
tifical Gregorian University in Rome, contains an 
illuminating article by Father Francis Woodlock, S.]., 
on “ English and American Modernism.” His concluding 
words offer a rather pungent criticism of the Modernist 
attitude. 


It is obvious how dangerous to Christianity in England and 
America is this attitude of the Modernist clergy. No profession 
of faith would suffice to bar their entry into the Anglican min- 
istry. They speak from the old pre-Reformation pulpits in what 
were once the Catholic Cathedrals of England and teach the 
very heresies that were condemned in the first ages of the 
Church, asserting that they are merely “ re-interpreting” or “ re- 
stating” in twentieth-century language and thoughts the faith 
of the Catholic Church. 

At the end of the Modernist Congress at Oxford, in August 
1925, on the invitation of the members, the present writer was 
able to address the Congress, and express to them in plain lan- 
guage what he, a Jesuit, thought of thefr honesty and veracity 
in this matter. His last words before leaving the rostrum were: 
“Had the Jesuit martyr, Edmund Campion, known, and had his 
conscience been able to approve your methods, gentlemen, he 
could have taken the oath of Royal Supremacy glibly, as you 
recite the Creed, and with a mental reservation. He could have 
saved his life by such duplicity, but he preferred to die at Tyburn, 
and Campion Hall stands near us in Oxford today as a memorial 
te his glorious martyrdom for Catholic truth.” 


When one of our leading American Modernists re- 
marks: ‘“‘ The Modernist repeats the ancient words ex 
animo, but interprets every article in accordance with the 
intellectual atmosphere he is breathing,” one wenders 
just what value he places on human speech. 





AY 2 will mark the three hundredth anniversary o: 

the translation of the relics of St. Norbert, found: 
of the Premonstratensian Order, to the Convent of ‘:.: 
Premonstratensian Monks in Prague, in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Saint Norbert died in 1134 as Archbishop of Magdeburg 
in Germany, and was buried in the Church of Our Lady 
in that city. In 1598 the Protestants drove out the Pre- 
monstratensian Canons attached to that church, and it was 
twenty-eight years before Caspar of Kostenberg, Abbot 
of their monastery of Strahov in Bohemia, was able to 
obtain the relics and transfer them to Bohemia. The relics 
finally rested at the Monastery of Strahov. 

Solemn celebrations in honor of St. Norbert’s relics 
are held at Strahov every fifty years, the last celebration 
having occurred in 1877. All the Premonstratensian Ab- 
bots of the world will take part in the coming events in 
July, to which the entire hierarchy of Czech-Slovakia have 
been invited. Since St. Norbert was the great promoter 
of devotion to the Holy Eucharist, the celebrations will 
aid in preparation for the national Eucharistic Congress 
to take place in Czecho-Slovakia in 1929, at the thousandth 
anniversary of the death of Saint Wenceslaus. 





HIS summer, if reports are to be believed, straps 
may be provided on the principal ocean-liners to 
accommodate those tourists who can find only standing- 
room on their way to Europe. If any of our readers 
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are traveling in France, they could do nothing better du: 
ing the first week of August than to attend the “ Social 
Studies Week” at Nancy, from the first to the seventh 
of August. Catholics from every part of the world, who 
are interested in finding a real solution to the vexing ques- 
tions of the day, are invited to spend this time, under 
guidance of eminent scholars and specialists, in actual 
study and intimate conference. “Woman in Society ” is 
the subject assigned for this session, each day being de- 
voted to a special aspect of the general topic. Informa- 
tion is furnished by the Secretary of the Social Week, 16, 
rue du Plat, Lyons, France. 





CATTERED Catholics in the Diocese of Southwark, 

in England, are taken care of in a practical way. 
Father Arthur Dudley, a priest of that diocese, has been 
provided by his Bishop with a car and a portable altar. 
His task is to visit all the isolated Catholics in places 
where there are too few persons to establish a parish. 
Wherever possible he establishes a religious center and 
makes arrangements for some organized plan of instruc- 
tion for the children. Mass is said on the portable altar 
in a public hall and a week is spent in each locality for 
organizing common devotions, catechism classes, etc., in 
some private house. 

In our country, where such isolated Catholics may be 
found even in highly populous dioceses, not to speak 
of the great numbers living out of sight and mind in the 
more dispersed sections, it would be a wonderfully fruit- 
ful thing if benefactors could occasionally provide an en- 
dowment whereby a missionary priest could be in a posi- 
tion to carry on such work without being a burden either 
to the poor people he visits or to his Bishop. Great num- 
bers of fine Catholic families could be saved to the Faith 
in that manner. 





HE Princess campaigned vigorously for helping 

hands so that she could take advantage of the early 
spring, and get a flourishing garden under way. Her 
doctrine, of course, was that real Easter joy would fall 
to the lot of anyone who would clear up the tangle along 
the old snake fence. I noticed however that she laid 
in quite a supply of sugared Easter eggs (the old style, 
with a photograph of the Washington Monument inside) 
to cope with a possible strike on the part of the juniors, 
who still might dream of unfettered Easter holidays. 

On one point she is determined: there shall be no more 
artificial flowers, not even for May procession wreaths. 
“Tf fresh flowers can be provided for a Childs’ restaur- 
ant,” she argues, “they can be found for the honor of 
the Blessed Mother.” 

I believe it took some determination for her to make 
the holocaust of last year’s assortment of May wreaths. 
Emotions will be aroused. Ancient custom will be ig- 
nored. Catalogs will appeal in vain. But she has spoken 
as a Princess may speak, and her slogan sounds: * God’s 


flowers or none.” 
THe Pier. 
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Dramatics 


Springtime on the Stage 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE great success of the spring theatrical season is 
“The Spider,” a melodrama, written by Fulton Our- 
sler and Lowell Brentano, and produced by Albert Lewis 
and Sam H. Harris at the Forty-sixth Street Theater. 
Nor must I fail to add that the play is directed by Albert 
Lewis, one of the producers, that the incidental music 
for it is written by Ray Perkins, and that the name of 
John Halliday, the star, is printed in letters that rival in 
size the title of the drama. 

I have known of mournful instances in which an equal 
array of talent has labored just as hard to produce some- 
thing unworthy of its efforts. This is not the case with 
“The Spider.” It is not a masterpiece of dramatic con- 
struction, and one must concede that its last act is rather 
weak, but it has genuine novelty and more thrills than 
any other melodrama we have been offered in a decade, 
with the possible exception of “The Bat.” 

For example, the murder takes place in the audience 
and not on the stage. Half the members of the cast have 
seats in the orchestra, and rise from them to take enthusi- 
astic part in the action at unexpected moments. The 
audience is warned from the stage that no one must leave 
the theater, as the murderer is undoubtedly there and can- 
not be permitted to escape. Each patron naturally suspects 
that the “murderer” may be seated next to him and the 
thought is agreeably creepy. A dozen policemen with 
drawn revolvers guard the aisles and exits, and much of 
all this, beginning with the murder, takes place in pitch 
blackness. For good measure a spiritualistic seance is 
thrown in, with quivery music and the apparition of the 
dead man—+his to the end of so working upon the “mur- 
derer’s” nerves that he will rise from his seat and shout 
his confession. 

That is all I must say about “The Spider,” for I have 
never yet fallen so low as to reveal the climax of a mys- 
tery play. But those who like thrills and cold chills and 
a sensation of hair-raising will find them in plenty at the 
Forty-sixth Street Theater; and they may seek them at 
their leisure, for the play will undoubtedly remain with 
us all summer. 

John Halliday deserves the large type in which his name 
is printed. He plays to perfection the role of Chartrand 
the Great, and he is supported by a remarkably fine cast. 
The only comedy is that furnished by an excited fat 
woman who wishes to get out of the theater and home to 
her baby, and who at close intervals vainly tries to do so. 
I like to praise good work, and there is plenty of good 
work to praise in “The Spider.” I shall refrain, therefore, 
from mentioning a dark suspicion that this melodrama 
was originally a ripping one-act vaudeville sketch, which 
has been skilfully padded into a full evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

The second spectacular “success” of the spring, from 
a box office standpoint, is an adaptation of Jacques De- 
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val’s farce “Her Cardboard Lover,” in which Gilbert Mil- 
ler and A. H. Woods are starring Jeanne Eagels at the 
Empire Theater. It will be remembered that Miss Eagles 
played the leading role in “Rain,” when that odorous 
drama held our stage for four years. She is supposed to 
have a very different part in the new play, that of an 
elegant French woman who still loves the faithless hus- 
band she has divorced, but hires a secretary (a young 
man, of course) to prevent her from returning to him 
when frequent impulse moves her to do so. Around this 
theme the playwright and adapters have built situations 
which blend neatly with the worst on our stage this win- 
ter; and Miss Eagles brilliantly extracts from each situ- 
ation its full measure of salaciousness. If we continue our 
present plan of having the nearest policeman censor our 
stage offerings, Casey, whose beat may be in the Empire 
Theater district, will have an embarrassing half hour on 
the witness stand describing Miss Eagles’ new play. In 
the meantime, according to the newspapers, would-be pa- 
trons of her art are offering fifty dollars a pair for seats. 
All of which means that I am not recommending “The 
Cardboard Lover” for the “White List.” 

In “Mariners,” a new play by Clemence Dane, put on 
at the Plymouth by the Actors’ Theater, Miss Pauline 
Lord, the star, avails herself of an excellent opportunity 
to show us how intensely unattractive the wife of a rural 
clergyman can be when she is ignorant, underbred and 
jealous. She does it superbly, being one of our best art- 
ists; but when she has kept it up for three long acts 
(following a twenty-year matrimonial session that we 
were not permitted to watch) the audience accepts her 
tragic death with cheerful resignation and files out into 
the night wondering why a brilliant playwright like Clem- 
ence Dane could not have written a really worthwhile 
vehicle for such superb players as Miss Lord, Miss Haidee 
Wright and Arthur Wontner. 

The lesson of “Mariners” appears to be that one must 
stand by and for the institution of matrimony, as the 
clergyman did, no matter how acutely uncomfortable one 
is in it. With this conclusion I am, of course, in hearty 
accord. But like the rest of the audience I resented haying 
it preached to me for three hours when I would have ad- 
mitted its soundness in the first three seconds. It is un- 
likely that ““Mariners’”’ will linger long. 

I was also forced to bid a swift farewell to Frank 
Craven’s nice little comedy, ‘‘ Money from Home,” which 
did not remain on the stage even long enough for me to 
point out in AMerRIcA its various good features. It is, 
moreover, doubtful whether L. Lawrence Weber’s ambi- 
tious production of Zoe Akins’ “ Crown Prince” will be 
here when these lines appear in print. Mr. Weber sup- 
plied a superb stage setting, engaged an admirable com- 
pany, including Basil Sydney, Mary Ellis and Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, and then offered us one of the most hopelessly 
stupid and badly put together plays of the season. Even 
Mary Ellis, that wonder-worker in “The Dybbuk,” could 
not cafry the weight of her appalling lines and situations. 
As for poor Gottschalk, one of the best of our leading 
men, he was actually humorous in a part meant to be im- 
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pressively serious. The obsequies of this production 
should be immediate and strictly private. 

“Set a Thief,” by Edward E. Paramore, is another of 
those melodramas which just fail to make good. The 
perfect work of Margaret Wycherly as Mrs. Dowling is 
helping to hold it together, and it has a pretty love story 
and a few thrills. But it is all very chaotic and the de- 
nouement does little to clear up the general confusion. 
Much the same thing may be said of “Fog,” by John 
Willard, which the Lorton Productions people are pre- 
senting at the National Theater. “Fog” has not a Mar- 
garet Wycherly to keep it going, but it has a good <ast, 
a fair story, and an effective setting of ship and fog. Also, 
the night I saw it, when the hero started to leave the 
heroine alone at a moment of special danger (as heroes 
have a way of doing in melodramas) one young lady in 
the audience excitedly cried out, “No, no, no!” So there 
must be illusion in “Fog” for some spectators. 

On the whole, as the intelligent reader has inferred, the 
theatrical flowers that have bloomed this spring are a 
somewhat wilted bunch. However, Pirandello’s play, 
“Right You Are, If You Think You Are,” is now at the 
Garrick Theater for evening performances, and there is 
a revival of “ Mr. Pim Passes By.” So let us smile on. 


REVIEWS 


Mirrors of the Year. Edited by Grant Overton. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $4.00. 

To produce something new in the way of year-books has been 
the aim of the editor of this collection of some eighteen articles 
by various authorities on the happenings of the past year. News- 
papers and almanacs list the events, dates, personages in an 
orderly time sequence; more pretentious year-books devote longer 
articles, alphabetically arranged, to the current topics and the 
personages who are making history. This present survey differs 
from both these types of contemporary chronicle. It strives to 
be something more than a mere reference work for bare facts 
and statistics. It aspires to be an interpreter of trends and move- 
ments as well as their recorder, to be a mirror in which solid 
facts are shown in their proper perspective. More than that, it 
seeks to be considered as literature. Perhaps it has attempted too 
ambitious a role; at least, it has not succeeded admirably in mix- 
ing oil and water. One of the prime instructions given by Mr. 
Overton to the collaborators was that their articles must be 
readable. This instruction has been well carried out. The col- 
laborators have not been so successful in the more important 
instruction of making their contributions comprehensive and com- 
plete. Thus, the Sesquicentennial Exhibition in Philadelphia that 
endured for almost six months is mentioned solely as a corollary 
of the Dempsey-Tunney fight, and the Eucharistic Congress that 
made Chicago famous for half a week has been entirely over- 
looked. The list of oversights might be extended further; it 
would include the whole chronicle of religious activities in the 
country. Some of the contributions, such as Kathleen Norris’ 
graceful paper on “The American Home” and the chapters on 
American tourists by Homer Croy and Louis Bromfield, make 
interesting reading but are suitable to the volume only because 
the purpose of the volume is so elastic. The article on crime by 
Clarence Darrow is less of a chronicle than of an exposition of 
the writer’s personal views. Journalism, politics, sports, science, 
the stage, books, fashions receive a more detailed and more 
satisfactory review. Should the “Mirrors of the Year” be 
published for 1927, and there seems to be good reason why it 
should, the editor will do well to insist on a mpre thorough rak- 
ing of the embers of the year. ey & 
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The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln. By Coin R. Bat- 
LarD, C.B., C.M.G. New York: The Oxford University Press. 


General Ballard opens his valuable study with a map which. 


omits Virginia from the roster of the Confederate States! On 
page 13, he remarks that the purpose of the Federal Constitution 
is “to base the election [of the President] on the popular vote 
of the whole country,” and on page 42 quotes “the Jesuitical 
principle of doing evil that good may come.” But for one of 
these errors the printer is probably responsible, and the others 
do not affect General Ballard’s argument that Lincoln must be 
ranked high as a military genius. He was not, of course, a 
soldier by profession, but he was not a mere amateur. He studied, 
he made mistakes, profited by them, and throughout the war 
“kept a true course by strength of character and the light of 
sheer genius.” He undertook the duties which in the World War 
fell to the “ Higher Command,” and by this term General Ballard 
understands “a combination of the best brains in the country for 
the purposes of war,” every member of the combination with 
his own work, but “ pulling together under the control of one 
man.” That description fits Lincoln admirably. He chose his 
helpers without reference to partisan politics, gave each his 
work, helped all when necessary, never interfered needlessly, 
and always controlled. “For me,” Napoleon had said, “I see 
only one thing, the main body of the enemy.” “Lincoln saw 
that one thing from the first,” comments General Ballard. From 
the outset he realized the value of superior naval power, con- 
stantly urged the principle of pressure all along the line, and 
kept in view as the chief objective the main body of the enemy. 


The volume contains twenty-three maps and an excellent index. 
P. L. 5B. 





The Story of a Wonder-Man. By Ring Larpner. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.75. 

As usual, Mr. Lardner has given us a book that is entertain- 
ing, amusing, and pithy. His mock seriousness and modesty are 
almost glorious. The introduction is both touching and convinc- 
ing. Mr. Lardner is as honest as the Governor of New York. 
Hence, there is no attempt at concealing the fact that he was 
born, and that his birth excited no little stir; that he was duly 
reared, and, in course of time, became even more famous than 
he was at his birth. It is hard to say whether his courtship, his 
married life or his tragic divorce, is the most pathetic. One may 
wonder whether he has not found inspiration in some of those 
ponderous autobiographies lately put on the market. Furthermore, 
one is struck by the thought that if some of those who insist 
on making the public acquainted with the inner workings of their 
lives ever determine to bring out a new edition, they would do 
well to read “ The Story of a Wonder-Man,” before their books 
are reprinted. F. McN. 





Kant’s Philosophy of Religion. By CLEMENT C. Wess. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. $4.25. 

The Philosophy of Abbé Bautain. By W'atter M. Horton. 
New York: New York University Press. 

For a better understanding of the modernistic attitude of mind, 
both these books may be of service to higher students cf philo- 
sophy and theology. Professor Webb of Oxford is the first, in 
English at any rate, to present a connected and comprehensive 
account of Kant’s philosophical attitude in matters of religion. 
Tracing the development of Kant’s religious ideas from his 
early pietistic surroundings down to his last opus posthumum, the 
author, unintentionally though it be, shows how correctly F. 
Paulsen has characterized Kant as the philosopher of Protestant- 
ism, especially in its modernistic form. Professor Webb deals 
rather too tenderly, in the manner of a disciple rather than a 
critic, with Kant’s attitudes and principles. He does not suffi- 
ciently appraise the influence on Kantian philosophy of English 
Deism, which though not openly referred to in Kant’s writings 
was so much the common property of the Enlightenment period 
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that it must have exerted a powerful influence on his whole trend 
of thought. Professor Horton, of Oberlin, has chosen as the 
subject of his masterly treatise the life and writings of one, who 
though at variance in important points with traditional Catholic 
philosophy, nevertheless was a Catholic in Faith and piety. Brought 
back to the Faith of his childhood, Louis Bautain, the young pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Strasbourg in the early 
days of the nineteenth century, devoted his brilliant talents to 
enlist German idealistic philosophy as an instrument of apologetics 
for the defense of the Faith. Not sufficiently grounded in schol- 
astic philosophy and theology his exaggerated statements brought 
on a conflict with ecclesiastical authority to which Pautain whole- 
heartedly submitted. Professor Horton’s treatment of his sub- 
ject is accurate and fair, his bibliography and documentation are 
exemplary, his presentation is orderly. One point not sufficiently 
stressed, or not understood by our author, is that Bautain’s con- 
cept of Faith was diametrically opposed to what is held by the 
Modernists. V. F. G. 


Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico. Volume IV. By 
Mariano Cuevas, S.J. Santa Julia, D. F., Mexico: Imprenta 
del Colegio Salesiano. 

The fourth volume of Father Cuevas’ monumental work covers 
the history of the Catholic Church in Mexico during the eight- 
eenth century. This volume is divided into three parts treating 
respectively of the institutions and work of the Church, its tem- 
porary decline, due primarily to the political policy of the Span- 
ish Bourbons in the New World, and a detailed account of its 
missions and martyrs, and the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 
followed by that of other communities. Interesting and com- 
prehensive chapters are devoted to the arts and letters, to Mexico's 
religious and secular intellectuals and litterateurs, to the Religious 
Orders and notable ecclesiastics. In a commendatory letter, His 
Eminence Cardinal Ehrle extols the author’s modern critical 
method and the diligent care and precision with which he has 
compiled the Historia, adding that the work is highly esteemed 
in European learned circles. The text is enriched with numerous 
excellent illustrations and facsimiles of documents relating to 


the Church in Mexico. HB. L. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In the Educational World.—‘ Modern Educational Theo- 
ries” (Macmillan), by Boyd H. Bode, is a technical volume for 
those interested in school administration. Various phases of cur- 
riculum construction, methodology, mental tests, specialization, 
modern educational psychology, etc., are discussed. From the 
Catholic scholastic angle the volume has the faults that are the 
logical outgrowth of much of our modern philosophy. The author 
knows no educational ideal but education for citizenship with the 
result that everything is measured only in terms of preparation 
for democratic living. Professor Bode takes it that in ethical 
matters democracy necessarily governs itself by standards which 
are not absolute cr fixed. On this assumption he bases many of 
his arguments. 

One who leisurely and meditatively reads “Thoughts for 
Training” (Christopher Publishing House. $1.50), by Hattie 
Bassett, may find in its second and revised edition occasional food 
for profitable thought. The papers that form its content are 
notes from a high-school teacher’s utterances, simply told, choicely 
expressed, sympathetically colored. Sincerity rather than bril- 
liancy is the little volume’s characteristic. Religious touches are 
not absent but they are of the vague, unsatisfying sort. 

The combined story of the Jewish and Christian worlds and 
suited to youthful minds, is entertainingly told by Brother Eu- 
gene, O.S.F., in his “Compendium of Bible and Church His- 
tory” (Sadlier), a textbook of religion for Catholic elementary 
schools. The narrative logically divides itself into three parts, the 
first dealing with the heroes and heroines of pre-Christian days, 
the second sketching the life of Christ and the beginnings of 
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Christianity and the last giving a bird’s-eye view of its subse- 
quent development. In arrangement, Brother Eugene’s book is 
most modern. The narrative is enlivened for the pupil by a 
choice selection of pictures and there are practical suggestions 
for compositions and discussions to help the teacher. 

A series of sketches and maps which may aid in the teaching of 
Scripture and Bible History has been prepared by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. These drawings are evi- 
dently intended to accompany the “ Course of Christian Doctrine” 
published by the Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. The visualized 
instruction that they give in religion could be introduced into every 


classroom. 





For French Readers—Under the title “Saint Jean Eudes” 
(Paris: Lethielleux. 30f.), R. P. Emile Georges, one of the 
Eudist Fathers, has published an edifying and informative bi- 
ography of the saintly servant of God who accomplished so much 
apostolic work in France during the troublesome times of the 
seventeenth century. An ardent opponent of Jansenism, a zealous 
reformer of the clergy, a fervent apostle of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, his active life reads like a romance. It is to be hoped 
that the present volume will eventually be translated into the 
vernacular. 

For the “devout feminine sex,” Canon Ch. Chanoine has traced 
out a program of pious living in “ Une Visite a Béthanie” (Avig- 
non: Aubanel Fréres). From Mary and Martha playing the hosts 
of the Saviour and from other incidents at Bethany, theories and 
practices of Christian virtue are indicated that make for holy 
living. 

Two more volumes have recently been added to the edition of 
Louis Veuillot’s “ Oeuvres Complétes” (Paris: Lethielleux. 23f. 
each), which the distinguished writer’s nephew, Francois Veuil- 
lot, is editing: Volume IX, “Le Parfum de Rome” and Volume 
XI, “ Les Odeurs de Paris.” The former was perhaps M. Veuil- 
lot’s best beloved work and is redolent of his devotion and loyalty 
to the Holy See. The latter contains his two well-known 
brochures, “ Moliére et Bourdaloue” and “ Le Fond de Giboyer.” 

The Rev. E. Dublanchy, S.M., publishes in “ La Voix de Pierre” 
(Paris: La Bonne Presse, 5, rue Bayard, 6f.), a theological de- 
fense of the sovereignty of the Holy See. His thesis is that the 
temporal independence of the Holy Father is an integral part 
of Jesus Christ’s universal reign and in maintaining it the author 
marshalls his arguments clearly, orderly and forcefully. 

A comprehensive outine of the history of philosophy along 
with several studies on correlated subjects makes up the subject 
matter of “Le Primate de I'Intelligence dans I’Histoire de la 
Pensée” (Paris: Beauchesne), by O. Habert. Considerable space 
is devoted to modern philosophers, and their theories and the basic 
errors of their systems are indicated. 

The second volume of the projected history “La Révolution 
Francaise” (Paris: Beauchesne. 30f.), by Edouard Gasc-Des- 
fossés, covers the two famous assemblies, “ L’Assemblée Con- 
stituante” and “L’Assemblée Législative.” It is elaborately de- 
tailed and authenticated. The third volume which is announced 
as being in the press will deal with “La Convention” and “Le 
Directoire.” 

The first volume of a French translation by Jacques de Cous- 
sange of Johannes Joergensen’s interesting romantic autobi- 
ography or autobiographical romance, “ Le Pélerinage de ma Vie” 
(Paris: Beauchesne. 25f.), has recently been published. “Le 
Pélerinage” is the account of the struggle of an earnest soul 
and a great man of letters toward God. There were dark places 
in Joergensen’s career but in the end Faith dispelled the shadows 
and brought him peace of heart and a new philosophy of life. 

A new and revised edition of “Les Etapes de Déhival dans 
les Voies de L’Amour” (Paris: Beauchesne. 16f.), by Henri 
Bontoux, is off the press. The enthusiastic reception which these 
interesting and edifying war-letters have received have induced 
this second edition. They are a soul revelation that bespeak a 
remarkably spiritual man. 
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Mariology.—It is good to meet a new life of our Blessed Lady. 
In “His Mother” (Macmillan. $2.25), Alice 'W. Barton, gives 
her readers a very human story. In Mary’s career the mira- 
culous constantly touched the prosaic, yet there was nothing of 
the ascetic about her as she dealt with her neighbors and it is 
thus this latest biography depicts her. The volume reads in- 
terestingly and is stimulating in places where it departs from 
traditional stories of the Virgin. All of these departures how- 
ever are hardly justified, as when the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary is assumed to have followed her visit to Elizabeth, and 
when only Mary and John are stationed beneath the cross at 
Christ’s death. Further, the author’s explanation of the Im- 
maculate Conception needs amending. Despite these flaws and 
occasional inaccuracies, like speaking of Christ as “ The divine 
Spirit.” “His Mother” may well be included in our Marian 
reading list which is continually receiving new and attractive 
additions with every year. 

Throughout the ages devotion to the Blessed Virgin has as- 
sumed many forms. In “Our Lady of Perpetual Help” (Mount 
St. Alphonsus, Esopus, New York), the Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., tells the story of a famous picture around which has 
grown up one of the more modern popular manifestations of 
Marian piety, stabilized in the archconfraternity of that name. 
The brochure is a translation of a brief Italian adaptation of 
the classical work of the Rev. Clement Henze, C.SS.R., on the 
same subject. Besides reliably and accurately stating the facts 
that make up the history of the famous picture, the author in- 
dicates its connection with St. Luke’s well-known painting. An 
appendix explains the archconfraternity and includes some de- 
votional exercises in honor of Our Lady under the title of Per- 
petual Help. 

In the interest of furthering Mary’s cult among non-Catholics, 
M. R. Newbolt writes “ The Blessed Virgin” (Macmillan. $1.40). 
Protestant-like, however, and very illogically, he is unwilling to 
grant her all that the Gospels concede. Along with some very 
laudatory passages on the dignity of Mary there is much bad 
dogma and bad history,—also a considerable manifestation of anti- 
Roman bias. 





Current Pamphlets.—Recent issues from the Paulist Press 
include: “ His Greetings,” a dozen devotional and practical medi- 
tations for the Eastertide by Mother St. Paul; “ Catholic Schools,” 
a series of timely talks answering the query, “Do We Need Re- 
ligious Education?” by the Rev. Michael J. Larkin; “Be Fair” 
by the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., discussing an important 
aspect of Catholicism in the United States; “ Religion and Citizen- 
ship,” which presents the attitude of the Church toward the State 
by the Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn; “Holy Mass” by Mother Mary 
Loyola.——The Irish C.T.S. announces “The Trials of Life,” 
by the Very Rev. P. Coffey, and biographical sketches of “St. 
John Chrysostom,” by the Rev. C. Scantlebury, “St. Dympna” 
by the Very Rev. J. M. Routledge, and “St. Thérése of the 
Infant Jesus” by the Rev. Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J.——“ Mother 
Elizabeth Seton” (New York: Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson), is a 
brief but edifying account of a great lover of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, by a Sister of Charity-———The Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein, St. Louis, publishes “ The Social Significance of 
the Third Order of St. Francis” by the Rev. Capistran Romeis, 
O.F.M. It has reprinted from the pages of The Catholic Medical 
Guardian a translation of the physiological study, by Dr. E. Le- 
Bec, of “The Death of the Cross.”.——-Timely and instructive 
pamphlets from The America Press include: “A Catechism of 
Evolution” by the Rev. Raymond J. McWilliams, S.J.; four 
papers by the late Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S.J., “ Man’s Destiny,” 
“Use and Misuse,” “ Temples Polluted and Ruined,” “The Heart 
of a Holy Woman”; “ Eugenics,” a frank discussion of the attitude 
of the Church towards eugenics, birth control and the sex prob- 
lem by the Rev. William I. Lonergan, S.J.; and “ God and Caesar,” 
a revised edition of the very popular tract by the Rev. Joseph 

Husslein, S.J. 
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The Magic Garden. Spell Land. The Crescent Mobdn. 
The Old Countess. The Marquis de Bolibar. Grist. 


Should one like his romance sweet and thick as rich syrup, 
one will linger over Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest volume, “ The 
Magic Garden” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00). It is a tale of love 
that begins in babyhood and that increases through separation 
till it reaches pure ecstasy. Little Hungry Heart, at five, seeks 
the only thing lacking in her existence, love. The child of di- 
vorcees, she is neglected and utterly lonely; but she is by nature 
a home-maker and stirs up in the heart of little Guido an un- 
quenchable passion. The story is pervaded with that lofty senti- 
mentality which Mrs. Stratton-Porter knows so well to impart. 
The artistic page-decorations are the work of Lee Thayer. 


An unobtrusive spirituality permeates “Spell Land” (Dut- 
ton. $2.00), by Sheila Kaye-Smith. It is found particularly in 
a young Sussex rustic whose vivid imagination and more stolid 
qualities constantly clash on the battleground of his own heart 
and that of his childhood sweetheart. Though this is one of 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s earlier novels, it is fashioned from a vigorous 
intellectuality. It slips from one step to another in the itinerary 
of an English yeoman’s soul with all the confidence and ease 
of a philosophical thesis. Because the novel possesses spiritual 
strength, there is no room in it for moral weakness. 


Greek tragedy always makes hard reading. “The Crescent 
Moon” (Dutton. $2.50), by F. Brett Young, is not precisely Greek, 
but it is tragedy as strong. Of the principal characters, three meet 
an untimely end, and the fourth walks out of the plot all too 
suddenly. As a description of Southern Africa, the book has 
merit. As a narrative, however, it is weak and the concluding 
chapters are positively depressing. 


When a writer is gifted with powers of shrewd observation 
and delicately imaginative description it seems a pity that the 
theme of his or her novel should be sordid, one that would have 
appealed strongly to an artist in the period when paganism was 
decadent. That is the impressions made by the reading of “ The 
Old Countess” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. Two of the chief characters, Jill and Dick, are ut- 
terly unmoral and self-centered, their attitude towards the true 
and normally accepted standards of marital life is cheap, hence 
inartistic, while the atmosphere of unreality and extreme im- 
probability, so pervasive throughout, is absolutely fatal to the in- 
terest and illusion essential to genuine literature. 


Supposititious memoirs recounting the mysterious destruction 
of two of Nuapoleon’s regiments of Spanish guerillas compose 
“The Marquis de Bolibar” (Viking Press. $2.00), by Leo 
Perutz, translated by Graham Rawson. To enhance the mystery 
there is an officer reputed to be the Wandering Jew come back 
once more. Most mysterious of all is the aforesaid Marquis with 
the power of transforming himself into another person. In ad- 
dition to this strain on one’s credulity there is the more than 
disagreeable fact that the officers of these two regiments are about 
as blasphemous and debauched a set of blackguards as can be 
imagined. Here and there in the book is a bit of vivid writing but 
no clean-minded person would care to travel through the mire 
to discover it. 


The Trappist Monastery in Kentucky provides the opening and 
closing scenes of “Grist” (Dorrance. $2.00), by Edwin Carlisle 
Litsey. The intervening portions concern the forming and the 
subsequent rupture of a triangular affection between a kindly 
doctor, his devoted but artistic wife, and the dearest friend of the 
doctor, a delicate-souled painter. Though the author has a super- 
ficial knowledge of monastic life he has an apparently intense ad- 
miration of the natural phases of it. In the concluding chapters, 
he indulges in an absurd fantasy of pure fiction in order to end his 
story with a cataclysm. Much of his coloring is patently errone- 
ous, in theory as in fact. 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 
Iona and the Faith of Columbia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call the attention of your readers to that old-world 
shrine, Iona, somewhat off the tourist-trampled path, and some- 
what overlooked by Americans, yet one of the holy spots of 
earth, the centre from which radiated Christianity and civilized 
living to the heathen Scots and English? 

Iona is in Bishop Donald Martin’s diocese of Argyll and the 
Isles. At Oban is his tin cathedral, a sorry edifice for the suc- 
cessor of St. Columba. Built provisionally of corrugated iron, 
it has so rotted in the storms of forty winters by the North At- 
lantic that when an effort was made recently to apply paint as a 
preservative, the brush would break through the iron. 

Never, without our help, can Bishop Martin build his little 
cathedral. All Scotland is unbelievably poor, and in Argyll there 
is no work except a little boating and fishing. The Bishop’s 
weekly offering from five hundred generous souls is scarcely four 
shillings. But though their poverty is great, the piety, the cheer- 
fulness, and the utter sobriety of these Highlanders keep despair 
and irreligion at a distance, and the faith of Columba shines chere 
as brightly as in the old days of lona. 

Gifts from this country are finding their way to Bishop Martin, 
chiefly from Anglican, Presbyterian, and Jewish idealists. Let 
us, too, help these devout people, who have kept the Faith through 
300 years of persecution as bitter as the world has ever known. 

Minerva, N. Y. Erra Frances Lyncu. 


St. Gertrude’s Guild 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I thank both Sister Veronica and Rev. Paul Blakely for 
their articles in AMerIcA March 1° and 26? Nothing could be 
of greater value than these articles to the movement for the care 
of backward children which has taken definite forms in Washing- 
ton through the activity of St. Gertrude’s Guild. 

This guild was organized to assist Dr. Thomas Vernon Moore, 
O.S.B., to meet what is recognized as a nation-wide problem, not 
by asylums or by “institutions,” but by special schools, the first 
of which is already functioning at Brookland under the name of 
St. Gertrude’s School of Arts and Crafts. 

Dr. Moore’s plan is to function in small units as schools, with 
tuition fees as in other schools, in each of which special attention 
can be given to each child. Together with this plan, it is intended 
to develop special teachers for this work, either in the sisterhoods 
(the Benedictine Sisters have this first school in their charge) 
or from the laity. 

Dr. Moore’s standing as a psychiatrist before entering his order 
makes an ideal point of departure for an organized, scientific at- 
tempt to meet this grave problem, and gives to Catholics a unique 
opportunity for one of the most important works that they can 
undertake. 

Washington, D. C. Epirn KEATING SANDs, 
President, St. Gertrude’s Guild. 


Taxing Their Socials 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is much printed today about foreign missionaries, their 
missions and their pleas. Often we may wonder how we could 
extend our help and make lighter their burden. The following 
account of what a group of girls living in and around Corona, 
Long Island, are doing for Father Joseph McGowan, S.J., of 
Cagayan, Mindanao, was brought to my attention some time 
ago. I thought I would submit it to your pages with the view 
that other similar groups in the “homeland” might take up 
the torch and help those on the far-flung battle line spread the 
flame of Love of the Sacred Heart for His little ones. 

Ever so often, one of these girls holds a little social, and 
taxes each of her guests twenty-five cents. These quarters are 
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all put into a common fund and when a considerable sum 1 
realized a check is forwarded to Tather McGowan. Up until 
last Christmas these girls collected $125 for their foreign mis- 
sionary. With the new year their mission spirit did not wane. 
Before two months of 1927 had elapsed their fund had crossed 
the hali-hundred mark. 

When the season of Lent was ushered in the socials ceased, 
and there was a break in the chain of parties, but their own 
ingenuity invented a link that would hold them together until 
the Glory of the Risen Lord was heralded. During the penitentiai 
season, instead of socials, they held sewing circles in which each 
girl, at her own expense, made a white dress for the little girls 
of Father McGowan’s first-Communion class. Besides, each of 
the twenty girls in the group paid her tax of twenty-five cents, 
at each circle. 

What joy enters the missionary’s soul when he realizes that the 
“folks back home” are extending to him a helping hand! These 
girls have caught the missionary spirit and are really working 
for God’s little ones. ‘They realize it is a great privilege to have 
a hand in foreign mission work and so they place a mission tax 
upon their pleasures. 

Newton, Mass. 


A. C. 


The Ladies Who Look Like Nuns 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the imaginative and well-meaning article, “ The 
Ladies Who Look Like Nuns,” one hesitates to obtrude hard 
facts into such a romantic-film atmosphere. But we think better 
of the widow than to believe that she wastes time in mooning 
after her defunct cobbler rather than devote her now untram- 
meled leisure to the better service of God. 

As for the “sweetest old maid of all," we fear that the halo 
with which fond sentimentalists surround her was, even in the 
past, often undeserved. The writer is possibly unacquainted with 
the genus “old maid from choice” chuckling softly to herself 
that her daily prayer was heard: “from fire, sudden death, and 
marriage, O Lord preserve me!” 

Nor is it fair to imagine (however cherished by masculine 
vanity the belief) that every girl ambitions wedlock as her 
highest goal. This theory cannot hold good for Catholics. The 
very beginnings of the Church show us maids, young and old, 
full of zeal for higher things than husbands. St. Paul’s words 
have not gone quite unheeded throughout the ages that to marry 
is well, but not to marry is better. 

Why accept the heathen assumption that a spinster only turns 
to God because man has failed her? Without a vocation for 
the cloister can she not devote herself to the service of God in 
the world? In these days of economic independence for women 
a husband is not the only alternative to community life. 

Many of your readers look forward to other articles by a 
writer gifted with such charming literary style, hoping that they 
may treat of men’s problems and perplexities. 

London. 


A. C. 


Our Serious Farm Problem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of February 12, Mary O’M. L. asks Heaven to 
forgive me for having, in a communication to America last 
October, charged the farmer with being among the conspiring 
factors to the present high cost of living. 

Mary O’M. L. in her wail of agricultural distress unwittingly 
betrays the real cause of her tribulations as a farmer. 

Every line of her communication reveals her as a gentlewoman 
of education, refinement and culture—about as well-suited to do 
harvest work, or hand work of any kind as the average rural 
clod-hopper is to teach in a young ladies’ seminary—a calling in 
which Mary O'M. L. might prove herself a shining light and a 
financial success. 

And herein lies the explanation of thousands of farm failures. 
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The lure of living in the open, the love of nature and countr 
life induce innumerable men and women to imagine that anyoi 
can run a farm successfully. 

Let us envision a few of your contributor’s naively admitted 
mistakes. 

No “sure-enough” dirt farmer—I mean one of the kind who 
wears number ten brogans and who takes a bath when he falls 
into the creek, one of the kind with callouses on his hands and 
tobacco juice at the corners of his mouth—would have paid i 
tenant $300 to give over the ownership of a bad bargain. The 
tenant, not Mary, drove a good bargain when he sold out to her 
and quit. Again, our cultured contributor, alas! fails to tell us 
what kind of grain it was—corn, wheat, rye, oats or barley— 
thaf’ declined from $1.15 per bushel to $0.65. 

Perhaps all grains look alike to Mary! Her innocence of the 
law of supply and demand would be amusing were the conse- 
quences less tragic. “ When the farmers began to market their 
grain it dropped to $0.65,” naturally. 

When sellers are many and buyers are few the price of any 
commodity goes down. The prosperous and sagacious producer 
of any article, farm-grown or otherwise, is always a speculator to 
the extent of holding his stuff when the market price is down, and 
selling only when the market price is up. 

When the farmer clamors for national legislation, as he is now 
doing, to extricate him from the consequences of his financial 
mistake, he is trying to increase the price of his product. To that 
extent he is justly open to the charge of being responsible for the 
increased cost of living. The merchant, manufacturer or miner 
who seeks the artificial aid of legislation to enhance the value of 
his output, is open to the same accusation. 

How unfortunate that there should be so many “square pegs 
in round holes” and vice versa. Mary O’M. L. handling hay or 
feeding pigs is a misfit. She should be in an occupation where 
“the soul, too, is fed,” and the mysteries of bargaining and price 
fluctuations could not entangle her. 

Cincinnati. LL 


A Catholic Daily Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. C. N. Nenning’s letter in the issue of America for March 
5, must have inspired more than one reader to repeat the words 
of Saint Augustine: Roma locuta est, causa finita est. Those 
who have followed the discussion in your columns on the Catholic 
Press, have no doubt asked themselves, “Is a Catholic daily 
press feasible? (Can we really establish a Catholic press against 
the keen competition of the present day?” 

Mr. Nenning, as editor of the only Catholic daily paper in 
English, has at last given us an authorative answer in the affirma- 
tive. Chicago, with the Eucharistic Congress, may rest on its 
laurels for a while; but it is time for the Catholics of New 
York and San Francisco to do something big. Many a Deos 
Gratias! will ascend to Heaven if that something is a live Catholic 
daily. No excuse now to that challenge. It can be done! 

Louvain, Belgium. BL. RR. 


Studying Triangles Before Right Angles 
To the Editor of America: 

This communication is apropos of the attendance of Catholics 
at non-Catholic universities. 

Last evening I turned on my radio, thinking to settle down to 
an enjoyable program. It was jazz on nearly all the stations until 
I tuned in to our main station and heard the following: “For 
the ensuing hour you are to be entertained by the dramatic sec- 
tion of the University of. with a triangle one-act playlet, 
O0R., GO . é<« 

I tuned out in disgust. It seems that our young people are 
studying triangles before they have even had any experience with 
right angles. 

Los Angeles. 





S. Durnerin. 





